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| this sketch we propose to consider not so 
much Miss Bremer’s merits as an authoress 
as her life as a woman, and to note the mental 
struggles and agonies through which she passed 
before attaining spiritual calm and peace. 

Frederika Bremer was born in Finland in 
1801. Her grandfather had acquired property 
in that country by commercial enterprises, iron- 
works and factories prudently managed; her 
father, foreseeing political troubles for Finland, 
determined to remove his young family to 
Sweden, and, after selling one of the Finland 
estates, he purchased an estate called Arsta, 
twenfy miles from Stockholm. 

The parents of Frederika were fashionable, 
worldly people ; the little ones were left to the 
guidance and instruction of the “old Finland 
nurse,” and the “ French governess,” called by 
the children “ Bonne Amie ;” and for these two 
they soon learned to feel more love than for 
their natural protectors. 

The mother seems to have been mainly anx- 
ious that they should grow up handsome and 
accomplished, and fitted to shine in the world 
of fashion which constituted her world. Yet 
she tried to guard against all moral contamina- 
tion by limiting their intercourse, so that they 
conversed with none who were likely to mention 
to them any thing that was evil; indeed, they 
rarely conversed with any beings but the two 
just mentioned, for the restrained intercourse 
between parents and children was too formal to 
be termed a conversation. The mother was 
accustomed, at eight o’clock, to have the chil- 
dren brought to her, as she sat drinking coffee 
in her room, that they might wish her “good 
morning ;” on these occasions she carefully 
scrutinized their manners. They were to walk 
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to her chair, courtesy, kiss her hand, etc., and if 
this were badly done it had to be repeated. 
Frederika was an awkward child, and was, at 
these times, very severely criticised. 

She tells us, in an autobiographical sketch: 
“T loved my mother most tenderly and passion- 
ately, and longed, above every thing else, to 
please her. I failed herein completely. I walked 
badly, sat badly, stood badly, courtesied badly ; 
and many bitter moments this cost me, because 
my mother wished that her daughters should 
be perfect as the heroines of romance, but to 
me Dame Nature had been rather unfriendly.” 

After the morning salutation of the mother, 
the children were all led to the father’s dressing- 
room—where they found him engaged with his 
barber—that they might wish him “ good morn- 
ing ;” breakfast followed, then four hours with 
the governess in the school-room. The mother 
was anxious that her daughters should grow up, 
not stout and robust, “but delicate and zephyr- 
like ;” and, with that end in view, she prescribed 
for them a meager, insufficient diet ; the break- 
fast consisted of a scanty supply of cold milk 
and rye bread; at dinner, at two 6’clock, they 
were allowed to eat “as much as was thought 
necessary,” from three of the four or five dishes 
which were placed upon the table; at eight 
o’clock in the evening they had another small 
basin of cold milk and a piece of rye bread. 
The sister who survived Frederika, and who 
has acted as her biographer, testifies to having 
suffered many times from hunger, but adds, 
“We never thought of asking for more.” An- 
other rule prescribed by the mother was, that 
they were to learn as much as possible. In 
their governess they found “one who, by her 
pleasant and judicious manner of imparting 
knowledge, made her pupils have a real pleasure 
in acquiring knowledge,” and sometimes the 
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recitations prepared by the precocious Frederika 
were so long that “Bonne Amie” had not pa- 
tience to listen.to them to the end. 

Very methodical was life in this family ; every 
duty had its regular, prescribed hour, and, we 
are told by one of the daughters, that after 
dintiér, when the family assembled in the dining- 
room to take coffee, at which the children were 
present as spectators, “my father, who was de- 
termined that every thing should be done by 
the clock, looked frequently at his watch, and, 
until that pointed at four exactly, nobody was 
allowed to leave the room, when he went to his 
own room to take a nap. 

The family spent their Winters in Stockholm ; 
their Summers were spent at the estate in the 
country, and when the change to the country 
life occurred the children were, beyond measure, 
rejoiced, because, though rarely allowed to be 
out in town, in the country they were permitted, 
when lessons were over, to take long walks with 
the governess. Of free, unrestrained, out-of- 
door play they seem to have known little or 
nothing. 

Only once a year was the stern reserve be- 
tween children and parents laid aside. Char- 
lotte—the biographer of whom we have pre- 
viously spoken—thus gives an account of the 
joyous Christmas festivities: “That evening 
was not like any other evening in the whole 
year, and I never saw my parents so happy as 
at the happiness they gave their children. We, 
on our part, were inexpressibly delighted and 
grateful. All fear of our parents was gone ; we 
only ran about kissing their hands, and thank- 
ing them for every new present we received.” 

We have before remarked that Frederika was 
a precocious child ; she was early taught, in com- 
pany with her four sisters, music on the piano 
and the French language ; at eight years of age 
she began to write verses. Yet she is described 
as an exceedingly troublesome child to those 
who had the care of her. She destroyed her 
playthings that she might see what was inside 
them; cut her clothes to pieces, threw articles 
of value in the fire because it was “so delightful 
to see the blaze.” “She was also very inquisi- 
tive and eager for information. She wanted to 
know every thing; she put all kinds of ques- 
tions, especially on certain days, which I used 
to call her ‘inquiring days.’ Bonne Amie got 
tired, and told her to be quiet, and Lena gave 
no other answer than ‘sauce-box.’” 

Besides Frederika’s awkwardness, she con- 
stantly annoyed her mother by her carelessness; 
“she misplaced or lost her gloves, handker- 
chief, and garters, tore her clothes, came too late 
to dinner,” etc. 





“Frederika had an innate aversion to all kinds 
of needle-work. She turned upside down or 
inside out what she had to sew, constantly lost 
meshes when she was knitting, and would never 
take them up. When she dropped her meshes 
she did not say a word, but, quick as lightning, 
threw the stocking under her chair and went 
out of the room. Between the ages of nine and 
twelve the children made great progress in 
geography, and studied the English and Ger- 
man languages. At fifteen the governess intro- 
duced them to a very injudiciously selected 
course of novel-reading. Who does not see in 
this strange child, so eager to learn, so fearful 
of blame, so sensitive to her awkwardness and 
want of personal loveliness, one who had pecu- 
liar need of a mother’s watchful eye, a mother’s 
sympathizing heart? But this mother knew noth- 
ing of the inner life led by the little child who 
so dreaded her disapproval. She says of her- 
self: 

“None of those who surrounded me under- 
stood how to guide a character like mine to 
good. They tried to curb me by severity or else 
my thoughts and feelings were subjected to rid- 
icule. I was very unhappy in my early youth, 
and, violent ds I was in every thing, I formed 
plans for shortening my life, putting out my 
eyes, etc., merely for the sake of making my 
mother repent her severity; but all ended in my 
standing on the margin of the lake looking 
down into the water or feeling the pricking of 
the knife upon my eyeball.” 

“The desire to know and the desire to enjoy 
were burning in my soul without being satisfied 
for many long years.” 

The effect of the reading of sensational nov- 
els could not have been other than unhappy. 
They were already tired of the “convent-like 
seclusion ” of their home, and began to picture 
to themselves in their day-dreams the wonderful 
scenes that awaited their debfit in the great, 
fashionable world. Of course they were to have 
“plenty of admirers, and meet with many ad- 
ventures.” Abductions were favorite themes in 
the novels which they read, and consequently 
both Charlotte and Frederika began to entertain 
serious visions of bold, dashing lovers, who 
were to carry them off bodily. Charlotte ex- 
pected her lover to come by night with a ladder, 
scale the wall, etc., but Frederika “did not know 
by whom we were to be carried off, but she was 
sure it was going to happen in broad daylight, 
on a Sunday, on our way from Church, to which 
we drove accompanied by Bonne Amie to attend 
divine service. She was, therefore, looking with 
eager attention, first to the right, then to the left, 
to see if any horsemen would not be rushing 
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out of the forest, commanding the coachman to 
stop, but nothing came of it.” 

How many of those who read this paper can 
recall similar day-dreams, or—if not simi!ar— 
quite as silly, that filled their precious youthful 
hours, and all to be ascribed to the same source, 
sensational novels ! 

At the age of sixteen the sisters submitted to 
the rite of confirmation; but this rite and the 
preparation for it—though Charlotte tells us that 
the pastor who prepared them “was a good, 
honest Christian, and often moved to tears while 
explaining to us the doctrine of the atone- 
ment”—seems to have had very little influence 
upon their religious life. 

At about this age the sisters—Charlotte was 
only one year the senior of Frederika—“ came 
out” and were allowed to attend balls, parties, 
and the theater, but Frederika met with few 
“admirers,” and being seldom invited to dance, 
she soon wearied of all the entertainments but 
the theater. 

At twenty years of age she had acquired more 
external ease and polish. “I,” she says, “had 
less love for and more favor with my mother.” 
She acknowledges herself to have been governed 
by an intense desire to please and to be admired, 
and surely her education had not been such as 
to check the seeds of vanity inherent in her 
character. About this time we get glimpses in 
the autobiographical sketch before mentioned 
of one or two suitors, but they were never more 
than suitors. 

The father of the family, a gouty invalid, was 
a man of gloomy, morose temper, and this had 
imbittered the young lives of his children to an 
intense degree. We have a sketch by Charlotte 
of the monotonous evenings he imposed upon 
them. She says: 

“In the long, dark Autumn evenings at Arsta, 
we all assembled in the ‘ yellow drawing-room.’ 
At ten minutes to six the footman entered to lay 
the cloth for tea, and shortly after came the 
housekeeper, who was to make and pour out 
tea. Our party consisted always of my mother 
and father, our governess, and my eldest broth- 
er’s tutor, Frederika, Hedda, and myself. 
When they had all had their tea, with the excep- 
tion of us sisters, who were mere lookers-on, 
the housekeeper—fortunate woman !—disap- 
peared, and we three remained sitting at our 
work at a table in one corner of our room; my 
mother sat down in a corner of the sofa, and my 
father beside a table in the center of the room, 
reading aloud until supper-time at nine o’clock. 
My father chose in preference historical works, 
which were rather tiresome for his young daugh- 
ters to listen to, especially as they were written 





in German and English, which he read beauti- 
fully, but which we did not then understand well 
enough to follow him as he read aloud. After 
the first ten minutes my mother fell asleep, and 
we were often ready to follow her example. In 
this manner we labored through Schiller’s Thirty 
Years’ War, Gibbon’s Decline and Fall of the 
Roman Empire, and Robertson’s History of 
America. The monotonous, joyless life we led 
was felt by all, but especially by Frederika.” 

About this time the father, anxious for a Win- 
ter residence in a more genial climate, determ- 
ined upon a continental tour for his family, and 
a Winter home in Marseilles. The prevalence 
of yellow fever at Marseilles compelled a change 
of plan, and the Winter was spent in Paris, 
where “expensive and good” teachers instructed 
the sisters in music, drawing, painting, and 
singing. 

The little inconveniences of traveling tried 
the irritable temper of the father extremely; the 
journey seems to have imparted little pleasure 
to those engaged in it, and the next year the 
same monotonous life was resumed in the old 
Swedish home, except that now the glimpses 
obtained of the outer world gave the sisters 
more food for thought and conversation. But 
Frederika was no happier. She longed for 
something to labor and to work for. She says 
of herself: 

“With a soul infinitely lively and active I 
found myself shut out from all activity. If a 
charitable hand had then pointed out to me the 
road to light and future usefulness through cul- 
tivation of the intellect, and a judicious division 
of the time to be devoted to this purpose—O, 
then so many years would not have rolled past 
me like zeros, and I would have borne better 
every day’s bitterness and pain.” 

“] waited for a turn in events in order to en- 
ter into activity, but no such turn happened.” 

She saw the dark mystery of human suffering : 
she knew not how to understand it as being 
permitted by an all-loving Father. She longed 
to fulfill the destiny which she felt struggling 
with her, yet she knew not how. “I was,” she 
says, “conscious of being born with powerful 
wings, yet I felt those wings clipped, and I fan- 
cied they would forever remain so.” 

Persons who have been blessed with a calm, 
even temperament; who have found their path 
of duty lying plainly and clearly before them, 
and who have with beautiful humility accepted 
that path and tried faithfully to walk therein, 
will think all this bitter passion causeless, and 
this picture overdrawn; but those who have 
passed through similar struggles, ere they found 
their spheres and their life-work, will readily, 
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appreciate them; and this latter class is far 
more numerous than many of us imagine. 

Now followed a time when Miss Bremer tried 
to win peace, to win heaven, by her own good 
works. She performed many works of self- 
denial, did all that was in her power for the re- 
lief of the poor peasants by whom she was sur- 
rounded, studied the Bible on her knees, and 
rose at night to pray. She thus records the ex- 
perience of this period: 

“T had indeed moments of inexpressible hap- 
piness; but my feelings, like billows, rose and 
fell. I had no settled calm.” ~- 

She now desired above all things to become a 
Sister of Charity. There were beautiful moments 
of religious enthusiasm connected with this plan, 
but the great calm, “the settled peace” came 
slowly and gradually, and not until she had 
learned to say “ the crucified One has reconciled 
me to the sufferings of earth, or has chased 
away its darkness and bitterness, through the 
light which he has shed beyond the grave, be- 
yond all other earthly darkness, sorrow, and 
affliction.” 

In the little sketch to which we have so often 
alluded, the means by which she was led to this 
peace are not very clearly revealed, but we have 
her own assurance, given in a letter to a friend, 
that “the difficulties, doubts, disquietudes, and 
sufferings which have formerly so often assailed 
me, have now, like questions humbly waiting for 
a reply, fallen at the Redeemer’s feet, patiently 
waiting the hour when it shall please him to re- 
move the veil.” Charlotte mentions the Rev. 
Pehr Boklin, of Christianstad, as being instru- 
mental in leading her to this peace. She now 
found that true blessedness consisted in minis- 
tering to the needs and wants of others. It was 
this desire to contribute to the needs of others 
that led to the beginning of her career as an 
authoress. Little understanding her own ability 
or capacity to produce any thing of permanent 
value, she wrote her first volume of “ Sketches 
of Every-Day Life,” the writing of it furnished 
her employment and pleasure, but the chief 
motive in its publication “was the hope of get- 
ting a little money to assist the poor in the 
country.” 

When her brother wrote that the publisher 
was willing to pay for it one hundred rix dollars, 
she tells us that she and her sisters danced with 
delight. It appears that her second volume of 
“sketches ” was the first to attract any consid- 
erable amount of attention, but it was the suc- 
cess attending the third volume which led to her 
determination to devote her life to authorship. 
She had now found her sphere; she had “a 
.destiny.” Aware of her deficiencies, she re- 





solved upon a thorough course of self-culture, 
that she might the better succeed in her voca- 
tion. She speaks in one letter of her plans thus: 

“ At this moment my plan for the future is the 
following: to spend as little as possible of my 
own fortune upon myself, so that I may be able 
as much as possible to devote my life to acquir- 
ing all the means that may be of service to me 
in the development of my mission as an au- 
thoress.” 

In another letter she remarks: “ More than 
ever do I work in order to improve and perfect 
what gifts I possess, so that next time I may 
appear before the public less unfinished.” Again 
she says: “Ah, well may we rejoice at having 
been born into this world, although there is here 
much of evil, much of suffering, if we would 
only see that our life is an education, leading to 
perfection, under the guidance of an all-good 
and almighty Father.” 

In making the determination to concentrate 
her efforts toward the attainment of a higher 
ideal in authorship, she deliberately renounced 
all thoughts of marriage. In this determination 
she does not seem to consider a single life as 
absolutely the best, but only the best for herself. 
In a letter written to her sister she says: “I 
feel how foolish it would have been of me if I 
had married, because I see with pain how short 
and insufficient are the days and years for all I 
wish to learn and acquire, and to make clear to 
myself.” Yet she writes to a friend who had 
married, thus showing that she appreciated the 
blessedness of which marriage is capable: 

“Your life seems to be like an endless kiss, a 
tender embrace, in which you give your own 
self for the good of beloved beings; my life 
does perhaps span a more extensive sphere, but 
it is also less warm, less tender, perchance less 
good. Indeed, yours appears to me more beau- 
tiful, and I think often of Byron’s words: 

‘Many are poets, who have never penned 
Their inspiration,’ ”’ etc. 

In another letter she distinctly acknowledges 
the educating power of maternity as superior to 
all other means of culture: 

“There is one name that comprises all that 
life has most powerful and most gentle, most 
sublime and most holy; a name that has its 
origin in a moment of struggle between life and 
death; a name which God himself did once 
pronounce in love and agony, and that name is 
mother. O Frances, no other lot and no other 
name can bestow what this name, this attribute 
develops in the human heart of love, of virtue, 
of pure self-denial, of true beauty.” 

Yet she held it to be her vocation to renounce 
this means of development and for the benefit 
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of her sisters, who have chosen, or been con- 
signed to a single life, she has left this record: 

“I beg you will now believe a true womanly 
nature, who could have loved husband and child 
devotedly, and yet voluntarily renounced the 
same, and who has since without them enjoyed 
the fullness and richness of her existence, ay, 
enjoys them at this moment, with a freedom, a 
joy, which not always falls to the lot of wife and 
mother.” 

We who have witnessed her struggles can re- 
joice that she now stands upon /erra_ firma, that 
her religious confidence is a sure support to her, 
that her desire for usefulness is a strong incen- 
tive to activity, and that her vocation furnishes 
her with the proper mode of leading a useful, 
active life. Let us follow her still further and 
see how she was led to make choice of subjects, 
and if they were such as peculiarly suited the 
bent of her talent. We have noticed her love 
for the poor and her interest in every-day life. 
In a letter to her sister Charlotte she tells her: 

“ Rarely a day went past during these two 
years, when I had not an opportunity of allevia- 
ting some sorrow, and giving some happiness.” 
Again : 

“ As a compensation for that long life of suf- 
fering and compulsory inactivity another has 
succeeded, which gives me the means of useful- 
ness, and, therefore, of new life and gladness.” 

It was this love of every-day life and the 
common people that seems first to have turned 
her pen in that direction; and when her sfecia/ 
vocation as an author stood out clearly defined, 
she tells a cousin to whom she is writing, “In 
order to be able to work out something good, one 
ought to perfect one’s self in some special de- 
partment of knowledge and ability. Todo this, 
one must, above all, learn to know one’s own 
real powers. I believe that I have found out 
mine, and I am of opinion that my literary ac- 
tivity ought to confine itself to the delineation 
of family life, because that is the muse of the 
State, of eternal life, and of the individual 
— 

We now behold Miss Bremer fairly and con- 
scientiously launched on the sea of authorship, 
and a novel-writer/ she, who had suffered so 
much from xovel-reading. How will she justify 
herself? “I had read,” she says, “nay, de- 
voured, in the course of my life—I can not tell 
how many dozen novels, and I had wept and 
laughed over them, loved, reveled, lived, and 
almost died in them; my soul has transmigrated 
through their Sophies, Julias, Rosas, Amandas, 
etc., and in a fright I vowed an eternal hatred 
of all novels.” ‘ About this time I began my- 
self to write; not novels, O dear, no; but lo, 





before I knew it, it turned out to be a novel 
after all, or something very like it. Had I not 
then suffered enough from the poisonous stuff, 
and was I going to poison others ?” 

Conscientiously following up, in her own 
mind, the investigation to which these questions 
led, she became satisfied that the novel has its 
mission, and that in regard to novels there are 
two classes, the fa/se and the genuine. “The 
genuine are distinguished by the moral tone 
which breathes through them like an invigora- 
ting breeze, and which holds up to view the in- 
fluence of good over circumstances, and also 
man’s power to help himself.” 

Leaving the moral side of the question, she 
thus discusses its esthetic side: “ The romance 
makes us acquainted with far-distant lands and 
nations in a manner impossible to other books. 
Travels give us a description of outward things 
and situations. Scientific works inform us of 
its geography and geology, of its fauna and its 
flora—and of the character of its people. The 
romance lets us see the heart of the people and 
its inward life. It opens to us the home; 
shows us the father, the youth, the maiden, the 
child, the servant; shows us the aim of their 
life, their joys and sorrows, etc., and we know 
scarcely a greater and, at the same time, a more 
useful employment, than to be transported from 
one quiet home, and to make the acquaintance 
of new characters and of a new state of things.” 

Fully convinced of the moral worth of her 
vocation, sobered by the consciousness of the 
vast responsibility imposed by her talent, we find 
Miss Bremer very little elated by the unlooked- 
for success of her first literary ventures. The 
sketches attracted universal attention ; the au- 
thoress soon ceased to preserve her incognita ; 
she was lionized and caressed ; competent crit- 
ics—or those who considered themselves com- 
petent—wrote in such strains as this: “ Nobody 
in our country, either man or woman, has, so 
far as I am aware, hitherto understood living 
events more thoroughly, with the penetrating 
eye of genius, nor drawn with a more masterly 
hand their varied forms and the miniatures of 
domestic life. And all this with such genuine, 
unmistakable womanliness !” 

Miss Bremer, in mentioning the eulogiums 
she has received, says: 

“My publisher wrote a few days ago to say 
that he must print a second edition as quickly 
as possible, because there is a desperate run 
upon his agent in Stockholm for more copies. 
I wonder how long this will last! It has be- 
come, I am afraid, a mere matter of fashion— 
mais n’ importe/ but upon this matter of fashion 
I shall this year earn three hundred and thirty- 
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six rix dollars, which is delightful! Perhaps I 
shall in future reap as much severe criticism as 
eulogy now. May it find me equally calm, nay, 
indifferent! but of that I am not sure.” 

In speaking of the events which marked her 
outer life, just about the time that her career 
of authoress was opening before her, we omitted 
to mention the death of her father; yet the 
knowledge of that fact is necessary that the 
reader may account for the increased liberty in 
which she moved, the privilege of guiding her 
own footsteps. 

The gifted daughter spoke tenderly of the 
poor invalid whose irritable temper and morose 
feelings could no longer cast a shadow over the 
lives of those he had really loved. “It was a 
comfort to see him at rest after a troubled life— 
a comfort to shed tears of reconciliation upon 
his cold hand and forehead.” During the years 
immediately following his death, she was called 
on to mourn a brother and a dear sister, Hedda, 
whom she represents “as good as an angel.” 
Part of these years were spent in Norway, part 
in Sweden; but all were devoted to self-culture 
and authorship. About this time she began to 
form plans for traveling as a means of self- 
improvement. After overcoming the opposition 
of mother and sisters, she spent the Autumn 
and following Winter in Copenhagen, and after 
several trips to the Danish Islands during the 
ensuing Summer, she traveled to New York by 
the way of London. It is by the work, “ Homes 
of the New World,” that grew out of this visit, 
that she is best known to American readers. 
She wished to become acquainted with life in 
this new world, where she imagined she should 
find society free from the deadening influence 
of routine and conventionalism. She wished 
to become acquainted with the physical charac- 
teristics of this new world; to see and enjoy 
new scenes in Nature—for throughout all her 
works we may detect an intense love of Nature; 
not the pantheistic worship so common in these 
days, but a love of Nature as the work of the 
All-Father, and a gift to us from His beneficent 
hand. She wished to become acquainted with 
our political system, and to study its beauties 
and deformities. During the two years spent 
in this country she wrote little or nothing, ex- 
cept beautiful letters to her home and friends ; 
she was living now, she was accumulating facts 
and ideas, she would write by and by. 

She landed in New York and was met by 
Downing, the landscape gardener and writer, 
and conducted by him to his beautiful home on 
the Hudson. Here she had a fine opportunity 
of meeting with beautiful specimens of Ameri- 
can homes; homes outwardly beautiful, en- 





riched by art and nature; and many of them 
inwardly beautiful, because of gentle, loving 
hearts, cultivated intellects, etc. It was in the 
beautiful Indian Summer that she first made 
acquaintance with our scenery; she often men- 
tions, in her home letters, the “misty veil” of 
the Indian Summer, and the gloriously varie- 
gated colors of the Autumnal forests. From 
New York she went to Boston, where she met 
with Emerson and the whole school of New 
England transcendentalists, and in her remarks 
upon these we notice a spirit which breathes 
through all her letters; namely, a ready ac- 
knowledgment of the good she could find in 
the system of faith adopted by others, yet a firm 
reliance upon “faith in the Redeemer” as her 
soul’s sure foundation. She remarks, “ Emer- 
son sees the principle, the vitalizing, the strength- 
ening source only in man himself. He believes 
in the original purity and glory of this source, 
and will cleanse away every thing which impedes 
or sullies it—all conventionality, untruth, and 
paltriness. He utters many a forgotten truth 
with new life, but I feel like saying to him and 
his followers, You are poor, sinful, imperfect 
human creatures, like the rest of us, and your 
bravery does not come up to the heart of Chris- 
tianity, which does not merely exhibit the ideal, 
but helps to attain it; not merely suffers all, but 
overcomes all ; does not sit still and look grandly 
forth, but combats with its followers, admonish- 
ing them to overcome evil with good.” 

As she traveled up and down our beautiful 
land, she made herself familiar with its history 
and its literature. In New England she read 
and studied the achievements and the struggles 
of the brave little band which came over in the 
Mayflower. In Philadelphia she made herself 
familiar with the history of its founder, and the 
peculiarities of the religious sect to which he 
had attached himself, recognizing the good in 
Quakerism, and the important mission it had 
fulfilled. As she sailed up the Delaware she 
learned the struggles of her own countrymen 
who had first settled on its shores. She trav- 
eled over the beautiful Western States, journeyed 
down the Mississippi, sojourned in many of the 
Southern States, and visited Cuba. She was 
warmly welcomed to the hearts and homes of 
those who had learned to appreciate her through 
her writings. She met with women of native 
refinement and great culture, who came nearly 
up to her ideal of womanhood, and she -met 
with striking contrasts to these. “I see every 
day,” she writes in a letter from Washington, 
“in the gallery of the Senate many elegant 
toilets, and very lovely faces, which seem to 
show themselves there—only to be seen. Again 
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and again, as I gaze on these lovely faces, I am 
obliged to say silently, regarding their expres- 
sion, How unmeaning!” Much of this lack 
of depth and lack of meaning she attributed to 
the peculiarities of their education. She saw 
that they were not trained by their mothers to 
be useful and helpful, but simply left to “enjoy 
themselves,” and it was the constant whirl of 
“enjoying themselves” that led to their poor, 
paltry, worldly lives. 

We have not space to follow her, and to tell 
of her boundless delight in the fair Nature that 
lay spread out before her in this Western World. 
She possessed a gift little cultivated by Amer- 
ican ladies, the gift of sketching from Nature, 
and the portraits of her friends, the likenesses 
of bird and flower were freely transferred to the 
pages of her album by her industrious pencil. 
She was amazed at the general ignorance which 
prevailed in this country in regard to natural 
objects. 

“This ignorance, especially in the South, 
and in the midst of this affluent animal and 
vegetable nature, seems to me,” she wrote, 
“really lamentable. Human beings should, as 
the lords of creation, reverence themselves and 
their Creator, by contemplating his works with 
intelligent minds, learning their meaning, and, 
as priests and priestesses of Nature, explain- 
ing her mysteries and interpreting her song 
of praise. It would be a worthy occupation for 
people of ‘high life;’ and ‘high life’ in the 
New World becomes an empty idea, if it does 
not teach itself to sing a new ‘high song,’ 
higher than Solomon’s, higher than Odin’s and 
Wala’s, but in the same spirit.” 

How she enjoyed the freedom of action that 
now fell to her lot, and her opportunity of loving 
communion with Nature, is best told in her own 
words: “That which I had wished for, and 
longed for during the whole of my youth; that 
which I seemed to myself to be more excluded 
from than any thing else, a living acquaintance 
with the manifold forms of life, had now be- 
come mine, had become so to an unusual de- 
gree. Was I not free as an unfettered bird? 
My soul had wings, and the whole world was 
mine.” 

In the South she met slavery, and became 
interested in the enslaved race. Her poetic 
taste appreciated the peculiarities of the race, 
as adding to the Pzcturesgueness of Southern 
life; she studied their peculiar emotional nature 
as exhibited in their religious assemblies. She 
recognized the fact that the women of both 
races were the greatest sufferers by the ex- 
istence of slavery, and thought that the day of 
emancipation might shortly dawn if the women 





of the dominant race would but awake to a 
proper consciousness of their duties and re- 
sponsibilities, and create a proper public senti- 
ment. Alas! she little foresaw the baptism of 
blood that was to drench this beautiful land ere 
emancipation became a fixed fact! 

But we have lingered long in our account of 
this American trip. It was ended after a two 
years’ stay on our shores, and Miss Bremer 
started for her Swedish home. Before she 
reached it she received tidings of the death 
of her much-loved sister Agatha. She soon 
resumed her old habits of reading and study. 
She also busied herself in philanthropic pur- 
suits. In 1853 the cholera broke out in Stock- 
holm, and she interested herself in the sufferers, 
and was chosen president of “a band of noble- 
hearted women,” whose duty it was to provide 
for children left orphans by the epidemic. She 
also interested herself in visiting the prisons of 
the metropolis. 

Again the desire for traveling took possession 
of her, and she spent five years in traveling 
through Switzerland, Belgium, France, Italy, 
Palestine, and Greece. 

Soon after this she took up her residence at 
the old Arsta estate, which had now passed into 
other hands; but she there had her own room 
and quiet, which was what she desired. Her 
mind was in a very peaceful state. She wrote 
about this time: 

“ Fate is to me a darkling cloud no more, 
A cloud which hides the sun of light and beauty, 
Praise be to God! I know now how it is— 
I know that in the sufferer’s meek submission 
Lies strength concealed to feed and nourish gladness ; 
I know that in the martyr’s crown of thorns, 
When borne with patience, there is not one point, 


Which, or in time or in eternity, 
Blooms not into a rose.” 


Miss Bremer was nearing the end of her pil- 
grimage. On the last day of 1865 she fell 
asleep in Jesus. The last words of hers which 
her biographer has recorded are: “Ah, my 
child, let us speak of Christ’s love, the best, 
the highest love.” She was buried on the old 
family estate, Arsta. At the head of the grave, 
shaded by two lime trees with luxuriant foliage, 
stands now a handsome monument of polished 
granite, with a cross on the top. On the pedes- 
tal is engraved: 

HERE SLEEPS 
FREDERIKA BREMER, 
Born 17th August, 1801; Died 31st December, 1365. 
Underneath, according to her own desire, are 
the words: 


“When I cried unto the Lord he delivered me out of all my 
trouble.” 
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PART SECOND. 

| ie was a pleasant south room, with a bright, 

home-like look. There were pictures on the 
walls and flowers in the windows, and a general 
air of sunny cheerfulness over all. A pair of 
gray linnets hung in the window recess over the 
flower-stand, and half a dozen gold fish were 
darting about in a crystal globe on the table. 

Outside were the radiant Autumn flowers, 
making up in brilliancy what they lacked in fra- 
grance, and quite outshining the heliotrope and 
geraniums, which were so prodigal of perfumes. 
A stranger would at once have pronounced this 
to be one of those exceedingly rare places, a 
house with a home in it. 

Making it more home-like still, Edith Lacy 
and her mother sat on either side of a low work- 
table, both busily engaged in sewing. At the 
opposite end of the room, at another table, Ar- 
thur was writing industriously, trying to bring 
up the arrears of his home correspondence, 
which had been neglected during his foreign 
tour. It was indeed a charming picture of fam- 
ily life, incomplete only in the absence of the 
sainted husband and father, whose portrait hung 
over the piano. 

There seemed to.be no room here for the friv- 
olous intrusion of fashion. Arthur laid down 
his pen to listen to the words that Edith was 
softly singing as she worked; singing them be- 
cause the tune had been somehow recalled to 
her memory, and yet singing the earnest musical 
prayer without a thought of its meaning. How 
many sacred songs are thus unconsciously 
uttered! 

“Rock of Ages, cleft for me, 

Let me hide myself in thee.”’ 
The plaintive air and beautiful words were in- 
deed most appropriate to her state of mind, 
puzzled as she was by her vain efforts to serve 
two masters. There was a weary look upon her 
face; an unsatisfied expression that her brother 
was at no loss tointerpret. Edith certainly was 
not happy. 

She was questioning whether God could have 
created reasonable beings for a mere butterfly 
existence. In spite of herself her thoughts 
would recur to the thin prayer meeting and the 
responsibilities of professing Christians. Three 
months ago she had stood by the death-bed of 
a young friend who had been, like herself, a 
professor of religion, but, still like herself, had 
never thought of giving up her worldly amuse- 
ments for Jesus. 

Afterward she had listened to the eloquent 
funeral sermon, in which the young girl’s amiable 





character had been affectionately portrayed, and 
the fact of her being a member of the Church 
encouragingly commented on. But Edith had 
seen the wistful gaze of the dark eyes ere the 
film of death had blinded them; she had heard 
the whispered words of entreaty for a longer 
term of probation, and she felt in her inmost 
soul that there was no hope in that death. 

That scene often came up vividly, even in 
society, and while joining herself in all the gay- 
ety of her associates, that yearning for life, the 
sad shrinking from death, the shuddering dread 
of the grave, were all remembered. What sig- 
nified the proud array of dress or the vanity of 
a high position if this must be the end! And 
still she sang without a thought that the remedy 
for all this was suggested by the words, 

“ Rock of Ages, cleft for me, 
Let me hide myself in thee.” 

At last Arthur shut his desk and came forward 
with a small book in his hand. “I brought it 
from the library yesterday, Edith. It interested 
me so much that I sat up last night to read it. 
I had just finished it when you came home. It 
is not a new book, though I never happened to 
find it before. I think you will like it.” 

Edith glanced at the title, “ Profession not 
Principle.” Her face lighted up with interest. 
“Tt is new to me, Arthur. And it treats upon 
a theme which has been ac-ually harassing me 
for a few days.” 

Her mother looked up in astonishment. 
“What is it, my dear? Something of conse- 
quence, I should think, by your strong lan- 
guage.” 

Edith handed her the book. “Yes, mother, 
it is of consequence to me. You see, I feel 
such a hypocrite to be in the Church and yet not 
of it.” 

“Why, Edith! what do you mean?” 

“ Did I startle you, mamma? Well, I frighten 
myself whenever I stop to think. I can not 
help knowing that we, or, rather, I am in a false 
position. What right have I to a place in the 
Church when all my interests are in the world?” 
Edith’s voice trembled and her eyes filled with 
tears. 

“ My dear child,” said her mother soothingly, 
“you are not well. I noticed your pale looks 
at the party last night. You area little nervous, 
and things do not look as they are. I have 
often felt the same.” 

“TI am quite well, mother. There is nothing 
the matter with me, only it frets me so to belong 
to the Church. We live so aimlessly, so use- 
lessly. And I like the glitter and the folly, the 
emptiness even, better than the service of Christ. 
We all like it better. And it troubles me 
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because worldly people, who have never been 
wicked enough to make believe they were Chris- 
tians, are stumbling over us.” 

“Well, I declare, Edith, you do compliment 
us all. One would think you were denouncing 
a set of thieves and murderers. Where did you 
get such notions?” 

“Papa had them, I am sure. I was a little 
girl when he died, but I have never forgotten 
his last words to me: ‘Edie, my darling, give 
your heart and life to the Savior, and then serve 
him boldly.’ ” 

“ My dear, let this subject rest. Do you not 
see how it annoys Arthur, to have you run on in 
this way ?” 

Edith colored as she turned to her brother. 
“T am sorry,” she said as simply as a child. 

“For what?” he asked gently. ‘You have 
given me great pleasure. It is a rare treat now 
to find a person who acknowledges the posses- 
sion of a conscience. I am glad that yours is 
troubling you.” 

Mrs. Lacy leaned back in her chair and 
looked from one ‘to the other with a curious 
anxiety, as if in doubt as to their sanity. 

“ Arthur,” said Edith, “is not my belonging 
to the Church a terrible mistake ?” 

“Perhaps so. But why does that idea so 
trouble you ?” 

“Because it seems so very dreadful to have 
taken those solemn vows to renounce the world 
and its vanities, and yet to be pursuing them so 
eagerly.” 

“Edith,” said her mother, more impatiently 
than she had ever spoken to her before, “I will 
not listen to such nonsense. You know very 
well that you are more particular than the most 
of us. Do you not often deny yourself the 
pleasure of buying something for yourself that 
you may help the poor? And this work? Is 
it not to help old Mrs. Doane who can not 
afford to hire it done? And here you are con- 
demning yourself as if your whole life was 
wasted.” 

“But I do none of these things for Christ, 
mamma. I should do them all the same if 1 
had never thought of joining the Church. Miss 
Flinton is far ahead of me in her works of 
charity, and she does not believe in religion 
at all.” 

“Arthur,” said Mrs. Lacy, who was determ- 
ined to change the subject, “ May tells me that 
you are acquainted with Miss Hoffman.” 

“Yes. I met her first in Switzerland. She 
was traveling with her uncle. That was a year 
ago. But I saw her again in Rome during the 
Winter.” 

“ She is very handsome.” 





“Do you think so? Was she at Mrs. 
Wright's ?” 

“Only forea short time. Very few had the 
pleasure of being introduced to her. What sort 
of a person is she ?” 

“Well, mother, she is that very rare charac- 
ter, a consistent Christian. I hope that Edith 
will become acquainted with her. She is one 
of the few who really find their happiness in 
religion. She never thinks of it as a hard 
service, and she never finds its claims distaste- 
ful.” 

“Ah, that feeling makes all the difference in 
the world,” said Edith sadly. “I do not enjoy 
prayer meetings, and plain clothes, and teach- 
ing ignorant, dirty children in the Sabbath 
school. I like gayety and pretty ornaments, 
and just the amusements that please other sin- 
ners.” 

“Well,” said Mrs. Lacy, now quite in despair 
of introducing another theme, “if you will talk 
such nonsense, I am glad there is no one but 
Arthur and me to hear it. When you are older, 
you will understand that steady attendance upon 
prayer meetings is no standard to judge pro- 
fessors by. They are undoubtedly great helps 
to a religious life, but my health is too delicate 
to allow me to profit by them often.” 

“We are a community of invalids, mamma. 
There were the Grays, and the Bakers, and 
Seatons, and—O, lots of other professors at 
Mrs. Wright’s party, and they seemed to like 
the late supper and the late hours as well as 
ordinary sinners. But they are all delicate, 
nervous people. They would not risk their 
precious lives by sitting an hour in the com- 
fortable vestry and then going out into the night 
air. The air of the concert-room agrees with 
them, and they never take cold at a lecture 
unless the speaker is dull. I am one of the 
delicate ones, so I speak from experience. O, 
mother, what does God think of us? He knows 
just how false we are.” 

“ Arthur,” said Mrs. Lacy, “do you think 
that Edith is losing her senses ?” 

Before he could reply the door opened, and 
his cousin May Heathering came rushing in 
like a small whirlwind. It was her usual man- 
ner of entering her aunt’s house, and occasioned 
no surprise. She was especially welcome to 
Mrs. Lacy this morning. 

“Good morning, auntie. It’s a splendid day. 
I have come for Edith to call at Georgie Baker’s. 
I am dying to know that rich cousin of hers. 
Mrs. Fanning is making up a sea-green silk for 
Georgie to wear to Casneau’s concert to-morrow 
night. Her little sister told mine; bless the 
dear little tattlers! And her hair is to be frizzed 
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into a crown, regular Indian toupee, and she 
has a wreath of mock oak leaves frosted with 
silver. What do you think of that?” 

“ Rather unsuitable for a concert,” said Mrs. 
Lacy. 

“O, but it is not wholly for the concert. There 
is to be dancing after that is over. The good 
folks will go home, as sober and proper as can 
be, before it begins.” 

“Shall you stay, coz ?” 

“Only to look on, Master Arthur. You need 
not look so horrified. I shall not dance, though 
I don’t mind owning that I should like to. It 
will be so aggravating to hear the music and 
watch the dancers, and be nothing but a poor 
little wall flower myself. You need not advise 
me, Arthur, for I know every word you want to 
say, and you might as well preach to a tree. 
Get your hat and go with us. Not to the dance, 
but to see Miss Hoffman. Her style is rather 
tame, is n’t it?” 

“Her tastes are delicate and refined, if that 
is what you mean.” 

“ Not of my sort ?” 

“ No, quite different.” 

“You need not shrug your shoulders. 
derstand the difference very well. I like some- 
thing bright like that superb gladiolus and those 
regal dahlias. She would choose violets, daisies, 
and snow-drops. I would make a sensation if 
I had her money. Would n’t you, auntie? O, 
Edith, what a love of a hat! Did you make 
it yourself? Turn around. Where did you 
get those holly-berries? Arthur, are you com- 
ing?” 

No one ever tried to answer May’s ques- 
tions. Arthur replied by opening the door for 
them, and when they were on the street he 
submitted patiently to a long harangue in regard 
to his own defective dress and manners, and 
prosy conversation. 

“Now, Arthur, do be as polite as you can. 
Do n’t bother with any of the sciences or other 
nonsense. It is sostupid. I do hope that you 
and Miss Hoffman won’t go into raptures about 
some hill or lake over in Europe. Nobody 
cares a straw about the Alps, or the Swiss 
valleys, or the natives. It is all in the geog- 
raphy if any one cares about it. We have all 
seen pictures of that everlasting peasant cos- 
tume which never changes from generation to 
generation. O, dear! to think of following ste- 
reotyped fashions with Paris at one’s elbow! I 
am disgusted.” 

May’s tongue rattled on during the whole 
walk, and only ceased when she was seated in 
Mrs. Baker’s parlor, with the desired introduc- 
tion to Miss Hoffman accomplished, and with 
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the opportunity to study that young lady’s morn- 
ing dress. There was not much to study. 

It was a delicate gray cashmere, very simply 
trimmed, with a plain linen collar at the throat 
fastened by a small opal pin. Her shining hair 
was becomingly knotted at the back of her head 
instead of being reared into a tower of Babel at 
the top. But those marvelous hazel eyes were 
her chief charm, and their beauty lay in the 
frank, fearless expression of every passing 
emotion. 

“They are talking eyes,” thought May. “She 
does not need a tongue at all. I wonder if my 
face is one of the speaking ones.” 

If it were, it had never had a chance to ex- 
press an idea in advance of her tongue. May’s 
faculty for thinking aloud was well understood. 

Georgiana Baker was in a very thoughtful 
mood, or, as May phrased it, “in bad spirits.” 
“There ’s something wrong about that sea-green 
dress after all,” was that wise young maiden’s 
sage conclusion. “ Perhaps Mrs. Fanning can 
not finish it in time.” 

But it was not a question of dress that was 
troubling Georgie, as May soon found by listen- 
ing to her conversation with Edith. 

“T have been telling Ida this morning,” said 
Georgie, “about Caddy Lincoln’s remarks at 
Mrs. Wright’s. I felt quite vexed with her at 
the time, but when I came to think it over, I 
found that we had given her occasion to make 
them. I don’t quite understand, Edith, how we 
could so soon lose the enjoyment of religion. 
A year ago I had no desire for the gayeties that 
I seek now. I looked forward to a life spent in 
Christ’s service. It was very pleasant to think 
that my youth and strength had been consecra- 
ted to him. Those were very happy days, 
Edith.” 

“They were to you, I have no doubt. But I 
never lost my taste for amusements and for 
worldly society. The only thing that troubles 
me in regard to that time is my weakness in 
being persuaded to join the Church. Caddy’s 
remarks would not have touched me if I had 
never made a profession,” 

“Do you mean,” asked Miss Hoffman, “that 
there are no obligations resting upon the non- 
professor? Must not the mere worldling come 
up with us to the judgment? Has God revealed 
to common sinners that he does not expect 
them to heed his commandments? You will 
excuse me, Miss Lacy, for believing that your 
condemnation will not be increased because you 
have tried for a little time to obey God’s call to 
you. And I am sure that you do not expect to 
find happiness outside the fold of Christ. Pleas- 
urable excitement is not happiness, I think.” 
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“No, I suppose not. But is it not dreadful 
to love all these pleasures that the Church does 
not approve? It may be easy for a Christian to 
give up all these, but I suppose I am not a 
Christian.” 

“¢If any man love the world the love of the 
Father is not in him.’ You see that question is 
decided for us. But you seem to think that you 
are not responsible for this love of the world. 
I have heard many professors speak in this 
way; as if their inconsistency was some trust 
that they were obliged to keep. I think, my 
dear Miss Lacy, that you and Georgie need the 
same remedy.” 

“ And what is that?” 

“It is not to leave the Church, though you 
may have too hastily entered it. But it is to 
seek Jesus in it. He is the only physician of 
souls, and he understands us altogether. He is 
ready to heal all Georgie’s backslidings, and to 
bring back the old love and peace into her heart. 
And he can change your whole nature, Miss 
Lacy, and give you a purer joy in his service 
than you ever dreamed of in the world. Will 
you not join with Georgie in seeking it?” 

May was not the only one who thought Miss 
Hoffman beautiful as she thus modestly urged 
the claims of her Savior. Arthur thought he 
had never seen one who was more peculiarly 
fitted to win souls to Christ. 

“Let us begin anew, Edith,” said Georgie 
presently. 

“I have been thinking about it all night. 
There is no peace for me in this half-way life. 
I used to think I might follow the lead of older 
professors, and it certainly ought to be safe for 
a young disciple to do so. I will follow no one 
in future if my following shall lead me away 
from Christ.” 

“Heigh ho! and so you ’ll not go to the dance 
after all,” said May. 

The naive regret of her tone was childish 
enough to excite a smile, and Edith, as she re- 
membered that May was also a Church member, 
could not help wondering if she had ever been 
seriously interested in religious things. 

Arthur had scarcely joined in the conversa- 
tion at all. It was always difficult for him to 
speak of his personal experience, and still 
harder to speak to others in regard to their 
soul’s salvation. No one doubted his piety; he 
was abundant in good works and in acts of self- 
denial. But he shrank from the public crosses 
which a complete Christian must bear. So he 
sat silently listening, and feeling very much 
ashamed of himself as he contrasted the true 
courage of this young Christian girl with his 
own sinful cowardice. How much it would have 





encouraged her if she had suspected the effect 
of her faithful efforts ! 

May’s querulous complainings on the way 
home were scarcely noticed by either of her 
companions. At last, as they reached a cross- 
ing, she suddenly stopped. “Good-by,” she 
said in a vexed tone, “I am going to see Nannie 
Gray. She won’t treat me to a theological dis- 
cussion. When I have the pleasure of walking 
with you again, I hope it will not be in a mock 
funeral procession.” 

“I beg your pardon, May,” said Arthur rous- 
ing himself, “I fear that I have not been quite 
polite to you.” 

“TI know you have not. Good morning.” 

May, in her pettish mood, could never be 
propitiated, but it seldom lasted long, and was 
quite forgotten by her as soon as it was over. 
So her cousins felt no uneasiness regarding her. 
Left to themselves, they pursued their way in 
silence. 

Edith was thinking bitterly about the vari- 
ous inconsistencies of the Church members of 
her acquaintance; occupying herself, like most 
croakers, in repenting of other people’s sins 
rather than her own. One after another passed 
in review before her, and were condemned with- 
out hesitation. But there must be some whose 
piety is unquestioned, suggested plain com- 
mon sense at last, The faithful few who sus- 
tain the means of grace are surely worthy of 
mention. Others are providentially kept from 
the house of God, who would count the privi- 
lege of attendance as a rare pleasure. And 
every one must give an account of himself to 
God—not of another, whether faithful or other- 
wise. 

“Ah, how foolish I have been,” thought 
Edith, “ condemning other professors, as if that 
excused myself. There is such a thing as real 
piety, though I have missed it; and it makes 
people happy. What would old Mrs. Warner 
do without it? She lies alone in her poor little 
room, quite helpless, but as contented as if she 
were in a palace. I wish I had it. How could 
I ever be so blind as to consider myself a 
Christian with my heart quite unchanged? I 
was interested during the revival, seriously im- 
pressed for the time; and that was all.” 

Arthur’s reflections were not more pleasing. 
“It is eight years since I professed to be a 
Christian. I have been no hypocrite. I have 
never felt a desire for worldly honors or pleas- 
ures since I found true peace in Christ. For 
me old things did really pass away, and all 
things became new. But in all my Christian 
course there is no record of active service. I 
have just been a lazy passenger on the Gospel 
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ship, leaving all the hard work to others. No 
wonder that I have found so little enjoyment; 
no wonder that there is so little depth to my 
experience. I have even shunned domestic 
duties. We have had no family altar for wor- 
ship since my dear father died. I must begin 
anew, and speak to my mother at once.” 

One would have supposed that it could have 
been no very difficult matter to speak to gentle 
Mrs. Lacy, and yet no soldier ever dreaded an 
approach to the cannon’s mouth more than this 
generally courageous young man did to speak 
to his dearest earthly friend, who had never op- 
posed him in her life, upon the subject of home 
religion. He thought about it all day; some- 
times purposely getting very near to it in con- 
versation, and then drawing back with a sudden 
reluctance quite unaccountable to himself. It 
was not until after tea in the evening that, quite 
worn out with beating about the bush, he re- 
solved to speak out. Edith had retired to her 
own room to read her new book, and the coast 
was quite clear for action. 

“ Mother,” said he, abruptly—and his mount- 
ain of difficulty became a mole-hill as soon as 
he touched it—“ mother, don’t you think we 
ought to have family worship ?” 

Mrs. Lacy’s face did exhibit a momentary 
surprise, but she answered quietly, “I have no 
objection, my dear, if you wish it.” 

“You know, mother,” he went on, “that I 
should not propose it if I did not feel it to be a 
duty. I have shrunk from it for a long time. 
Before I went to Europe I used to feel that it 
was wrong to live as a family without acknowl- 
edging our Heavenly Father; but I feared it 
might not be agreeable to you.” 

“You were mistaken in that, my dear. I 
have missed the hour of worship very much 
since your father died.” 

“ Well, I was such a coward that I did not 
propose it. It seems strange, mother, that we 
are so reticent in regard to our religious life—I 
mean at home. I am not at all diffident in other 
matters ; I would not mind debating in a lyceum 
every night in the week.” 

“Yes, it is strange. I feel the same back- 
wardness. I have longed many times to con- 
verse with you or Edith about your personal 
experience, but have never been able to do so, 
as you know. When Edith was speaking this 
morning so earnestly I felt that every word was 
a just reproach to me.” 

“She did not mean it, mother.” 

“No. But she spoke the truth. I am glad 
she did. I might not have heeded the words 
if I had heard them from the pulpit; but, 
coming from my own child, Arthur, they could 





not be misunderstood. I have been very worldly, 
with less excuse than many, because my tastes 
are quiet and domestic. But I have had such a 
foolish desire that Edith should make what is 
called a good marriage; I was so vexed when 
she refused young Sidney Gray, that I could 
scarcely speak to her for days; and the young 
man has turned out so badly. I knew he liked 
wine then; but he was wealthy, and a great 
favorite in society. Now, when I see his young 
wife so heart-broken, I shudder to think how 
anxious I was to see Edith in her place.” 

“God has mercifully saved her from such a 
fate,” said Arthur, reverently. He knew better 
than his mother did what the wife of Sidney 
Gray must suffer. 

“TI feel worried about Edith,” said his mother, 
presently. It was very pleasant to confide her 
cares to her son. “I am sure I always have 
supposed her to be sincerely pious. She reads 
her Bible and prays daily.” 

“Yes. You have accustomed her to do that 
from her childhood. I think, mother, that she 
has formed a true estimate of her own con- 
dition. She has evidently never experienced a 
change of heart; but I feel more hopeful in 
regard to her than I have ever done before. 
She is thinking; and she will not give up the 
subject until she finds rest. Georgie Baker is 
also fully awakened. If Caddy Lincoln had 
been an earnest preacher of righteousness she 
could hardly have accomplished a higher work 
for her young friends than she has done by her 
sarcastic flings at them.” 

“You heard what Edith said this morning 
about your father. You remember him more 
perfectly than she does, but you were not old 
enough to understand how earnestly and con- 
stantly he served his Master. While he lived I 
felt none of these temptations to worldliness. 
It was easy to walk by his side: I leaned upon 
him, you see.” 

“But Jesus means that we shall look unto 
him for help. No earthly prop can be a suf- 
ficient stay. Yes, he makes it our duty to 
bear one another’s burdens. We can help each 
other, dear mother. Let us fight against this 
unnatural shyness that separates us as Chris- 
tians. We are in a double sense one family, 
if we are the children of our Father in heaven. 
Let us help each other.” 

Mrs. Lacy’s family had always been a pe- 
culiarly affectionate one; but she felt that an 
added bond united them when they kneeled to- 
gether that night at the family altar, and she 
heard her son’s voice confessing their need 
of Christ. 

It was several weeks before Edith found 
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peace in believing. She found, to her great de- 
light, that she was not alone in her religious 
convictions. Many of her young friends were 
quite ready to confess their backslidings and 
seek for a truly spiritual life. 

The pastor is rejoicing over this work in the 
Church. The greatest hinderance to his own 
successful efforts is being thus graciously re- 
moved. And one token is accepted, even by 
the unconverted, as an evidence of the work 
of grace: it is the plain and becoming attire in 
which these young Christians array themselves. 
Having left the service of Satan they take down 
his sign. 





DISCOVERY BEFORE THE DISCOVERY 
OF AMERICA. 





M ANKIND have not, until a comparatively 
late date, had much knowledge of the 
world they inhabit. This is not strange. Hav- 
ing sprung from a single pair, time must neces- 
sarily elapse before even a survey of the whole 
earth could be effected. A small portion of it at 
first would answer all practical purposes, and the 
disposition to go abroad would not be strong. 
Increase of population would be the natural 
increase of the habitable area. The vast fields 
and solitudes of plain, and mountain, and ocean 
would not for ages come into requisition, and 
the time when the whole globe would be opened 
to the knowledge of mankind would surpass 
conjecture. 

How the different parts of the earth came to 
be settled will forever, perhaps, remain an un- 
solved problem. We have reason to believe 
that the dispersion of the race at Babel was 
coéxtensive with the earth. The evidence is 
not only that explorers have found man a resi- 
dent in every land to which they have pene- 
trated, but that he possesses a culture and 
habits that in many instances seem to ally him 
to a remote part. And this is the case not only 
in the Eastern continent, but also on the Wes- 
tern civilizations in South America, in Mexico, 
and some discoveries in North America alike 
suggest the thought. 

But though thus widely scattered by divine 
power, one of the greatest miracles of history— 
a phenomenon requiring the theory of the super- 
natural to explain it—the knowledge which one 
portion of this family has possessed of another 
has been meager indeed. People in contiguous 
countries have been strangers. Even in modern 
times, and not very long since, Burgundy was 
not known in Paris, nor Paris in Burgundy ; 
and the Crusaders of Western Europe, we are 
told, did not know the towns through which 





they passed to Palestine, not even in Germany 
and Hungary. 

After the dispersion and settlement of man- 
kind in the different countries of the globe, the 
first and most extended intercourse was by 
means of commerce. But commerce must have 
appeared at an advanced period of history. 
Navigation itself was of slow growth. Ancient 
history tells of no great voyages like those of 
modern times. It could not be. The data of 
geography must first be collected, islands, and 
seas, and countries must first be discovered, 
ship building must be learned, charts con- 
structed, and a compass obtained. 

The earliest maritime adventure was doubt- 
less among the Egyptians. The account of 
them is meager, but reliable. Her trade was 
with India, from whose western shores they 
came with commodities to the Red Sea, and 
from the Arabian Gulf to the Nile, and thence 
to the Mediterranean. Natural causes, how- 
ever, made this commerce of short duration. 
Her own soil yielded in abundance the neces- 
saries and luxuries of life, and the genius of her 
politico-religious fabric was—no entangling alli- 
ance with foreign nations. 

The Pheenicians are really entitléd to the first 
rank as a maritime power among the ancients. 
Their territory, lying upon the eastern shores 
of the Mediterranean, was diminutive in size 
and unproductive. In it there was nothing 
promising. She naturally, therefore, took to 
“the great waters,” and the sea became her 
dominion. Tyre and Sidon, her chief ports, in 
time became the great commercial emporiums 
of the globe. This was the result of her own 
commercial spirit, for she soon passed the limits 
of the Mediterranean, and her ships were found 
on the coasts of Spain and Western Africa. 
Indeed, the Phoenicians of Tyre and Sidon 
commenced the great work of opening the globe 
to the knowledge of mankind, while to Portugal, 
in later ages, was given the honor of its com- 
pletion. 

The kingdom of Israel, which lay just to the 
south of the empire of Pheenicia, easily caught 
her maritime and commercial spirit. Following 
in the track made by the Phoenician navigator 
in the unknown seas, Solomon sent his ships 
to the ports of India and Africa, to Tarshish 
and Ophir, and from these countries greatly 
increased the wealth and splendor of his throne. 
The commercial spirit did not, however, pass 
from Pheenicia to Judea. The genius of the 
latter, like that of Egypt, was separateness, and 
did not admit of the expansion to which com- 
merce tends. It rather descended to the Car- 
thaginians, lineal heirs and natural inheritors. 
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The mission of Carthage was to open the 
gates of the western world, as it was Pheenicia’s 
to open those of the east. Sardinia, Corsica, 
the Beleares, and Madeira, were numbered among 
her achievements. In the period of her opera- 
tions the Canaries were the outermost limits of 
navigation in the western ocean. Britain, Guirea, 
Gaul, and Spain were visited. So active became 
the commercial spirit, rather the spirit of dis- 
covery, that at length the Carthaginian Senate 
equipped at the public expense the fleets of 
Hanno and Hemlico, one of whom went nearer 
the equator than any former navigator, while 
the other ventured toward the pole along the 
western coasts of Europe. These attempts may 
have been made to outrival the Pheenicians, who 
at one time sent out a fleet from the Red Sea 
that was absent three years, that doubled the 
promontory of Africa, and returned by the 
Straits of Gades to the mouth of the Nile. 

But great as were their achievements, they 
were of no consequence to mankind, since they 
were carefully concealed. To such an extent 
was the spirit of commercial rivalry and jeal- 
ousy carried, that every great discovery imme- 
diately became a State secret. And whatever 
knowledge these nations may have amassed that 
could have been of service to mankind, was 
obliterated at the-time of their overthrow—the 
one by Alexander the Great, the other by the 
arms of Rome. 

It was not until the days of Alexander the 
Great that the earth really began to open up 
to the knowledge of mankind—until his day the 
Greeks knew little of commerce, and were totally 
destitute of the spirit of adventure. Their fleets 
were only small vessels without decks, and that 
could as easily be hauled ashore as the Indian’s 
canoe. They seldom ventured out of the Med- 
iterranean, and had little knowledge of the globe 
save along its shores. The ports of Egypt, 
lesser Asia, Italy, Sicily, the southern provinces 
of Gaul, was to them all the world. The coun- 
tries around the Euxine, to which they occa- 
sionally went, were the uttermost parts of the 
earth. 

By the career of Alexander their knowledge 
was to be greatly increased. His expedition to 
the East was, in its time, as great an event as 
the discovery of America by Columbus. It 
opened up an unknown world. His destruc- 
tion of Tyre and subjugation of Egypt were in 
themselves stupendous events, and each a part 
of a common plan. Alexandria was to be a 
seat of dominion and a center of commerce. 
Through it was to pour the wealth of the East 
and of the West for ages to come. This was 
the design of the sagacious conqueror. To 





effect this he tapped the stream of commerce 
that was ever flowing from the mouth of the 
Indus to the Persian Gulf. This was effected 
by the removal of the cataracts constructed by 
the jealous Persians at the entrance of the 
Euphrates, thus clearing the way for the passage 
of this commerce up that stream to his interior 
dominions—whence by the Arabian Gulf and the 
Nile it could flow onward to Alexandria. His- 
tory does not present a grander project or sub- 
limer consummation. The eastern and western 
worlds were laid bare, and a new path for com- 
merce opened from one to the other. The limits 
of the world were set back, until the coasts of 
Malabar and the banks of the Ganges became 
its landmarks ! 

The world remained in this condition until 
the Romans came to take charge of its affairs. 
Maritime pursuits were not held in high esteem 
among the Romans. It was a disgrace for a 
citizen of rank to be found engaged in them. 
It was only as it was incidental to conquest that 
it received attention at their hands. Although 
she gave protection to those engaged in it, and 
though under her dominion it had the grandest 
opportunity for development—her one power 
presiding every-where, no rival or jealous States 
existing to impede its course—yet Rome added 
nothing to the knowledge of mankind by her 
maritime pursuits. Her mission, like that of 
Alexander’s, seemed to be on the land rather 
than on the sea. And in this respect it was 
truly a grand one. New realms were to open 
before her legions in the unknown regions of 
Asia, Africa, and Europe. 

Prior to the advent of the Roman power the 
countries in Europe, which are now the most 
populous, most wealthy and powerful, were but 
little known to mankind. Of the interior regions 
of Spain and Gaul there existed only vague 
ideas. Britain, away to the north, “dim isles 
of the sea,” had been seen only by speculators 
from Carthage and Phoenicia. The name of 
Germany was hardly known. What a mission, 
then, was the Roman’s! What a world it was 
theirs to open? Truly they came, they saw, 
they conquered. Britain, Gaul, Spain, Germany 
were melted and welded to their growing empire. 

The next most powerful agency in opening 
the globe to mankind is found in the Crusades. 
The Turk took possession of Jerusalem in 1063. 
Christians visiting the holy places of Palestine 
were thenceforth subjected to various insults. 
Peter the Hermit, a humble and obscure man, 
having been subjected to these outrages, re- 
turned to Europe resolved to arouse Christen- 
dom to a warlike effort for wresting the Holy 
Land from the infidel and ignominious Moham- 
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medan. He was successful. By his exertions 
the Pope summoned a council of 4,000 ecclesias- 
tics and 30,000 laymen. This assemblage met in 
a plain at Placentia, and were addressed in the 
most stirring and eloquent manner by the Pope 
and the Hermit, until the heavens resounded 
with the cry of war. Another council was 
deemed expedient, and after Peter had visited 
the chief cities of Europe, it was called to con- 
vene at Clermont. Great as was the former as- 
sembly, it dwindled into insignificance in com- 
parison with this. The greatest prelates, and 
nobles, and princes of the highest renown were 
present. The Pope and the Hermit invoked the 
spirits of Europe to come forth to battle. Elo- 
quence never gained a greater triumph. The 
vast multitudes shouted, “It is the will of God! 
It is the will of God!” All Europe rushed to 
arms. A host of 800,000 was formed. Of these 
Peter commanded 300,000, and, bareheaded, 
barefooted, and girdled only with a single gar- 
ment, he breathed out slaughter and enkindled 
their fury as he led them on. Each soldier had 
a cross on his right shoulder, and thus the 
Crusade was named as well as born. Every 
road in Europe and Asia, that led to Palestine, 
was drenched with blood and strewed with the 
skeletons of armies and the wrecks of nations. 
This was not a momentary excitement, but in 
terrible havoc and devastation it continued in 
real operation for one hundred and seventy-four 
years. 

Strange to say, good came of all this. The 
scope of maritime operations was greatly en- 
larged. Navigators of all countries assembled 
in the East, and new maritime relations were 
established among the nations of Europe. Prior 
to the Crusades, we are told, “the seas of Eu- 
rope and of Asia, with the exception of the 
Mediterranean, were almost unknown even to 
those nations who dwelt on their shores.” 
Then “France had only two or three ports on 
the coast of Normandy, and not one either on 
the Atlantic or Mediterranean. Even England 
had not made greater advances. Navigation 
was confined to a few towns on the Baltic, in 
Spain, Flanders, and Holland.” The com- 
mencement of the Crusades awoke the world as 
from slumber. “From all the coasts of the West 
proceeded vessels, and even fleets, with pilgrims, 
heroes, arms, and provisions to Jerusalem and 
other principalities of Asia. The Pisans effect 
the conquest of the Balearic Islands; and nav- 
igators of Italy extend their knowledge to the 
coasts of Spain, of which their previous igno- 
rance was so great that they mistook the coasts 
of Aragon for the country of the Moors.” 
Achievement in discovery was made in other 





directions. “ Navigators of Lubec, Bremen, 
and Denmark explored the hitherto unknown 
coasts of the Baltic; communication was like- 
wise opened between the Baltic, the Mediterra- 
nean, the Spanish Ocean, and the North seas.” 
Enterprise united the nations and nautical sci- 
ence advanced with wonderful rapidity. 

As if to quicken this already intensified ac- 
tivity, and accelerate still more the rapid open- 
ings of the globe, a most remarkable individual 
appeared, in the person of one Benjamin, a 
Jew. In 1160 he traveled from Spain to Con- 
stantinople. He then turned his steps to the 
countries of the Euxine and Caspian seas, and 
went thence to Chinese Tartary. He then 
traversed various countries of Farther India, 
embarked on the Indian Ocean, visited its 
islands, and, after thirteen years, came home 
by the way of Egypt, with an amount of infor- 
mation that greatly inflamed the spirit of ad- 
venture. 

About this time, also, Zengis Khan, a powerful 
conqueror, was overrunning the nations of the 
East, and moving rapidly westward. Alarmed, 
the Pope dispatched an embassy to enjoin the 
Khan to desist from desolating the earth and 
embrace the Christian faith. This COMMISSION 
accumulated vast stores of geographical knowl- 
edge. Penetrating those distant dominions, 
following the Tartar camps, they became ac- 
quainted with the physical, social, and other 
characteristics of those unknown realms. This, 
also, quickened adventure. 

About this time, also, St. Louis, of France, 
heard that the Khan had embraced the Chris- 
tian faith, and sent an embassy with his con- 
gratulations. Of this commission only one re- 
turned. He had seen the Maugu: he had 
passed through the interior regions of Asia 
on a scale that surpassed all predecessors, and 
wonderfully increased the stock of information 
concerning unknown lands. 

But we have yet to mention the most re- 
nowned explorer of the Orient. It was one 
hundred and five years after Benjamin had per- 
formed his great journey, and nineteen after the 
message was sent to the conquering Khan, and 
twelve after the rumor of his conversion, that 
the illustrious Venetian, Marco Polo, com- 
menced his immortal career. He was moved 
to his great undertaking, not by religious con- 
siderations, as in the other cases, but solely by 
those of a commercial character. His family 
was of the noble order, and engaged exten- 
sively in commerce. The stories of his prede- 
cessors had impressed his mind.. His father 
and uncle were already engaged in the Eastern 
traffic and had visited Tartary. He was only 
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eighteen. The fields visited by the Venetians, 
in Europe and Asia, were too narrow for his 
aspiring spirit. Fortunately circumstances fa- 
vored his aspirings. In 1265 he commenced 
his journey. His father and uncle had been 
residing at the court of Kubli Khan, and gained 
its confidence. As with Mr. Burlingame, the 
Khan sent them back to the Western powers 
to negotiate relations—one of the officers of the 
court accompanying them. With this embassy 
Marco returned. The Khan was pleased with 
his youthful guest, and enrolled him among the 
attendants of honor. He was soon employed 
in confidential missions to all parts of the em- 
pire and its dependencies. He held this re- 
lation for seventeen years. At length, under 
the royal protection, he became a trader in the 
Indian Ocean, and for twenty-six years he con- 
tinued his commercial pursuits in the principal 
centers of Asia. He was often beyond the 
limit to which any European had ventured. 
He traded with the merchants of Cambolu, the 
greatest capital of the Khan’s dominions. Com- 
merce had never before had such an explorer. 

He returned to Italy the wonder of mankind. 
The people stood amazed at his descriptions of 
vast regions of opulence, fertility, power, and 
glory—regions, the names of which were like 
those of romance. The greatness of Kubli 
Khan was sublime—the splendor of his court 
celestial. The sober-minded were almost in- 
credulous of his representations. 

His story, however, produced a startling effect 
upon the whole mind of Europe—inflaming it 
' with unwonted cupidity for the golden regions 
of Asia. Every-where an Asiatic turn was given 
to trade. Asia was the subject of thought, 
of talk, of dreams, of trade, and speculation. 
The result was the awakening of such a spirit 
of maritime adventure as was never before 
known—a spirit that rested not, as we shall see, 
for centuries—not until isles and continents, 
and new worlds, were displayed to view. Such 
was the mission of Marco Polo. 

A chapter of rare interest in the world’s 
progress lies in between the return of this re- 
nowned explorer and the great event of 1492. 
This we must reserve for a future number. 





Do not affect humility. The moment hu- 
mility is spoken of by him that has it, that mo- 
ment it is gone. It is like those delicate things 
which dissolve the instant they are touched. 
You must seek out the violet; it does not, like 
the poppy, thrust itself upon your notice. The 
moment humility tells you “I am here,” there is 
an end to it. 





THE HOUSEBOND. 





Honor the hard and sunburnt hand, 
That toils from day to day 
To chase from out the humble home 
The demon Want away ; 
That spreads a sheltering zgis 
Where wife and children dwell, 
And clasps them in its iron strength, 
With love no words can'tell. 
O, the husband is the housebond 
That keeps the house together ; 
The genial sun, the kindly shower, 
The calm of household weather ! 


Honor the mind that plods and plans 
For pleasure or for pelf, 
And yet through all the strain and strife 
Thinks never of itself! 
But of the group that gathers 
About the homely hearth, 
That place by love’s enchantment made 
The brightest spot on earth! 
O, the husband is the housebond 
That binds the house together ; 
The genial sky, the sun, the shower, 
The calm of household weather. 


Honor the heart that warms and swells 
With manhood’s holiest thrill, 
And yet in its capacious depths 
Is all unselfish still! 
But while the hands are toiling, 
And the mind is vexed with care, 
Bears the soul’s burden to its God 
In deep, though voiceless prayer! 
Yes, the husband is the housebond 
That links the house together ; 
The blessed sun, the grateful shower, 
The calm of household weather! 





ODE ON THE SPRING. 





Lo! where the rosy-bosomed hours, 

Fair Venus’ train, appear, 

Disclose the long-expecting flowers 

And wake the purple year ! 

The Attic warbler pours her throat 
Responsive to the cuckoo’s note, 

The untaught harmony of Spring : 
While, whispering pleasure as they fly, 
Cool zephyrs through the clear blue sky 

Their gather’d fragrance fling. 


Where’er the oak’s thick branches stretch 
A broader, browner shade, 

Where’er the rude and moss-grown beech 
O’er-canopies the glade, 

Beside some water’s rushy brink 

With me the Muse shall sit, and think 
(At ease reclined in rustic state) 

How vain the ardor of the crowd, 

How low, how little are the proud, 
How indigent the great! 
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Still is the toiling hand of care; 
The panting herds repose ; 

Yet hark, how thro’ the peopled air 
The busy murmur glows ! 

The insect youth are on the wing, 

Eager to taste the honeyed spring, 

And float amid the liquid noon : 

Some lightly o’er the current skim, 

Some show their gayly-gilded trim 
Quick-glancing to the sun. 

Vor. XXIX.—22 











To Contemplation’s sober eye 
Such is the race of man; e 
And they that creep, and they that fly 
Shall end where they began. 
Aliké the busy and the gay 
But flutter thro’ life’s little day, 
In fortune’s varying colors drest : 
Brush’d by the hand of rough mischance 
Or chill’d by age, their airy dance 
They leave, in dust to rest. 
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THE EUPHRATES AND TIGRIS. 





Y preéminence, the Euphrates is called in 
Scripture “the great river.” Like the 
Tigris or Hiddikel, it is mentioned as one of 
the streams of Eden, and was subsequently 
named as the eastern boundary of the land 
promised to the children of Abraham. It ac- 
cordingly became that boundary under David, 
and as it was also the eastern limit of the Roman 
Empire, it has thus held a distinguished place 
in Oriental history. The Euphrates rises, like 
the Tigris, among the mountains of Armenia, 
and becomes the Euphrates proper, after the 
junction of a number of smaller streams which 
compose it. At first it divides Armenia from 
Cappadocia. Then deflecting from the south to 
the west, it forces its way through narrow defiles 
and over foamy cataracts, and reaches the level 
country at last near Samsat. In a winding 
course it skirts the north of Syria, and hastens 
to meet the Tigris, after which it falls into the 
Persian Gulf. The united streams, by means 
of canals, spread fertility over Mesopotamia and 
the adjacent regions. The entire length of its 
course is above 1,400 miles, and the breadth 
varies from 200 to 400 yards, though at some 
places it is contracted to less than the third of 
that extent. It abounds in fish, and is for the 
most part a sluggish current, which, for a very 
large portion of its course, does not exceed 
three miles in an hour. At some places it is 
about eight feet deep, though at others camels 
can ford it—indicating a depth of only four or 
five feet. Where the stream is confined by hills, 
the scenery is sometimes not unpicturesque, for 
trees of a moderate size, Oriental plants, and 
islands studded with villages, all help to give 
liveliness to some portions of the river. Add 
to these the remains of ancient aqueducts, solidly 
constructed for irrigation, and we have nearly 
summed up the beauties of the Euphrates. 
After reaching the level country, the margin 
of the river is strewed with Arab huts, grouped 
into villages, and surrounded by herds of horses 
and cattle, with flocks of sheep and goats. But 
it is in historical associations that the Euphrates 
is preéminently rich. That it at once watered 
and defended the ancient Babylon is well known, 
and our view represents the river in that local- 
ity—that’ the draining of it by Cyrus gave him 
access in a night to that proud capital, is not 
less familiar—and two branches of the Euphrates 
still pervade the plain where Babylon once stood 
in its glory. Thence to the Persian Gulf, irriga- 
tion becomes common, and date-trees now line 
the river and embower the hamlets, although 
the level banks and the flatness of the country 





sometimes allow the stream to lay a large tract, 
said to be sixty miles wide, under water. Near 
its entrance to the sea, the Euphrates is from 
twenty to thirty feet deep, while its width, at the 
greatest, approximates a thousand yards. It is 
navigable for about 140 miles, though modern 
enterprise has attempted to make its waters 
available to a much larger extent. Julian the 
Apostate had 1,100 vessels afloat at one time 
upon the stream; but this Tiber of the East, it 
may be hoped, is destined for nobler purposes 
by Him who turns the dry land into water-pools. 
If Babylon once contained the hanging gardens, 
the Tower of Belus, and stores of gold valued 
at more than twenty millions sterling, with other 
marvels, all now so utterly ruined that “the 
dragons howl in her pleasant places,” let us 
hope that other sights of beauty will yet be 
seen, in the fullness of time, on the banks of the 
Euphrates. 

But we should, perhaps, ponder more fully 
some of the incidents connected with the “Queen 
of Kingdoms ”—Babylon—while adverting to the 
Euphrates. The Birs Nimroud, represented in 
the background of our view, is generally believed 
to occupy the site of the Tower of Babel, the 
origin, and for ages deemed the glory, of the 
place. We are thus brought into contact with 
the memorial of an event which dates from near 
the flood, and which has exercised an unspeak- 
able influence upon all succeeding times. It 
was there that the pride of man culminated— 
there that he sought to make to himself a name, 
but only made sure of disgrace. In frustrating 
an ambitious project, the Almighty there con- 
founded men’s speech; and from that day to 
this, the world has felt the effects of that visita- 
tion. Indeed, no case could be selected more 
clearly illustrative of the descending conse- 
quences of sin. The Birs Nimroud is about 
760 yards in circuit, and 200 feet high; and 
that is a monument surviving the waste of three 
or four thousand years, to tell how deplorable 
and deep are the ravages of sin—how man for- 
sakes his own mercies by forsaking his God. 

Had we space to record all that is remarkable 
connected with the Euphrates, we might dwell 
farther upon the fact that Padan-aram, the land 
of Abraham, containing Ur of the Chaldees, his 
native place—now Urfa—lies upon its eastern 
margin. That was the home and the country 
which he left at God’s command. There he 
began to be “the father of the faithful,” for 
there “he went out not knowing whither he 
went.” Terah his father, Nahor his brother, 
and much that man holds dear, were all left 
behind, at that high bidding, which made Abra- 
ham a wandering exile for the rest of his mortal 
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EUPHRATES AND PLAIN OF BABYLON. 


life. It was thus that the Word of God became 
that man’s inheritance, and the will of God his 
law. It was thus that he set to his seal that 
God was true, and thus that he was honored, 
because he honored the Holy One. Ina word, 
by the margin of the Euphrates, lessons were 
taught and learned, on which the felicities both 
of time and eternity are made by God to hinge. 

And as Abraham at the commencement, so 
Daniel near the close of the Hebrew nation’s 
existence, was signally favored of God on the 
banks of the Euphrates. The captive Jews 
hung their harps on the willows which fringed 
“the flood,” and wept there when they remem- 
bered Zion—its long desolation, and its chains. 
Yet there was among them one whom not 
merely an earthly king delighted to honor, but, 
moreover, the King of kings—Daniel, the “man 
greatly beloved.” Prophecies were both uttered 
by him, and fulfilled by God, on the banks of 
the Euphrates, which are still confirming the 
faith of God’s people. From the same spot 
whence man had sent forth an influence noxious 
as a mildew, over all generations, God sent forth 
his message to counteract man’s machinations ; 
in a word, under the very shadow of the Tower 
of Babel, Jehovah reared new bulwarks for the 
Christian faith. 

But retribution overtook Babylon at length. 
Her kings had done their utmost in guilt. The 
last of them had desecrated the sacred vessels 
of the Temple of Jerusalem, and employed in 
the service of grossest passion what was meant 
for the service of God. The cup of iniquity is 


therefore full, and in a night Babylon becomes 
a heap. Cyrus captures the city, sacks it, and 
the king and his haughty princes are put to the 
sword. It was the natural result of crime. 
Belshazzar’s sin had found him out at last, and 
the besom of destruction soon swept him and 
his city from their place. Alexander the Great 
advanced the work of desolation begun by Cyrus. 
The city became “a possession for the bittern, 
and pools of water;” and when Seleucus built 
Seleucia on the River Tigris, Babylon fell to 
rise no more. Its ruins became only a quarry, 
from which other cities were built. Serpents 
and scorpions became its chief inhabitants. To 
the letter the words were fulfilled, “It shall 
never be inhabited from generation to genera- 
tion; neither shall the Arabian pitch his tent 
there; neither shall the shepherds make their 
folds there. But wild beasts of the desert shall 
lie there, and their houses shall be full of dole- 
ful creatures ; and owls shall dwell there, and 
satyrs shall dance there. And the wild beasts 
of the islands shall cry in their desolate houses, 
and dragons in their pleasant places.” 
Wandering amid these dreary monuments of 
decay often saddens and depresses. It is like 
walking in a graveyard, where memorial after 
memorial appears, each sounding out some dirge 
of the past. But the Truth which came from 
heaven takes us, when most dejected, by the 
hand. She bids us look through the dark por- 
tals of the grave to the bright eternity which 
greets the believer beyond it. Babylon, once 
| a majestic queen, may be a dismantled or a 
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shapeless ruin now; but the city of our God is 
a joy forever. 

The Tigris is commonly understood to be the 
Hiddikel of Scripture—a conjecture which seems 
to some to be confirmed by the fact, that each 
of these names means /he rapid or arrow-like 
stream. One of our views represents the con- 
fluence of the Tigris and the Euphrates near the 
town of Korna. The whole course of the former, 
which rises among the mountains of Armenia, 
extends to about 1,200 miles. On its banks— 
for example, at Diyarbekr—are many well-cul- 
tivated gardens and fertile plains. At that place 
the river is about 250 yards wide, at some sea- 
sons of the year, though it be navigable only for 
rafts. Two hundred miles farther down stands 
the town of Mosul, which occupies the site, or 


and tell us, in shreds and patches, of the glory 
or the shame of its mighty rulers. 

The Scriptures give us only glimpses of the 
history of Nineveh. About goo years before 
the Savior came, Jonah was commissioned to 
preach to it, and it repented. The banks of the 
Tigris thus resounded with the brief but im- 
posing denunciation of the prophet. But they 
witnessed also the peevish waywardness of man, 
in contrast with the long-suffering of God. Its 
walls 150 feet high, its prodigious towers of 
defense, its gorgeousness and magnificence, had 
no charms for Jonah. The idolatry of Nineveh 
was an abomination in his sight, and he cor- 
dially sought its destruction. And though long 
delayed, it came at length. Shapeless mounds 
of earth, round which floated some vague tradi- 











stands in the vicinity of Nineveh, “the exceed- 
ing great city of three days’ journey”—the long 
entombed, but now disinterred capital of palaces, 
of mighty monarchs, and of hoary dynasties. 
On the banks of the Tigris, which are at some 
places steep, and now covered with brushwood, 
which furnishes shelter for lions and other wild 
animals of the district, Nineveh became the 
scene of lordly dominion, of bloated pride, of fab- 
ulous wealth, and inconceivable luxury. There 
Nimrod laid the. foundations of his metropolis 
and his power; there Ninus and Semiramis 
ruled; but their pomp has been buried for thou- 
sands of years, and it has been reserved for 
strangers from empires which were not founded 
for many centuries after Nineveh had waned 
into decay, to decipher its hieroglyphic history, 
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CONFLUENCE OF THE TIGRIS WITH THE EUPHRATES. 


tions, were, till lately, all that remained of Nine- 
veh. The arrowy Tigris rolled on as before, 
but the city became a nameless mass of ruins 
or mounds of earth. Kouyunjik, on the east 
bank, opposite to Mosul ; Nimroud, about eight- 
een miles farther down the Tigris ; with Khor- 
sabad at some distance from the other two—all 
represented in the engraving—are supposed 
nearly to indicate as many corners of Nineveh, 
inclosing a space about sixty miles in circum- 
ference. The whole neighborhood along the 
banks for many miles is strewed with fragments 
of brick, pottery, and similar materials, pro- 
claiming at once the former importance and the 
present desolation of the spot. 

But the Tigris hastens away from the dreary 
scene, and gradually widens till its breadth at 
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one place becomes 500 yards. The city of 
Bagdad is situated upon its banks, and about 
350 miles below that city the Tigris enters the 
Euphrates, as our view represents. Upon its 
banks, or near them, Jonah, Daniel, and Ezekiel 
had all uttered the prophecies of God, and to a 
jot and a tittle these have been fulfilled. The 
recent excavations have so verified the predic- 
tions, that baffled infidelity, like the baffled ma- 
gicians of Pharaoh, has been compelled to con- 
fess, “This is the finger of God,” and we need 
seek no better armor in which to contend for 
the faith than the banks of the Tigris and the 
excavations of Nineveh supply; although we 
have the highest authority for saying, that men 
will not believe, even though a city has thus 
been raised from the dead. 

But, if we would grow truly wise, we should 
not pass so lightly as we have done over the 
doings of Jonah at Nineveh. His position, 
when sent on his embassy thither, was one of 
the most trying in which any mortal was ever 
placed. To think that the millions who dwelt 
there, eagerly pursuing pleasure, and hunting 
with half a martyr’s zeal, all that could fascinate 
or fetter the soul, would listen to the voice of a 
sorry stranger unfriended and alone, appeared 
to flesh and blood a foolish and a romantic 
hope. And that any warning words, though 
uttered in thunder, would long startle or arrest 
that throng, immersed in the pursuits of busi- 
ness, engrossed with the glories of war, or 
drenched with the pleasures which follow in 
the train of wealth, would seem quixotic to 
flesh and blood. For a time it seemed fool- 
ishness to Jonah, and he would not go to 
Nineveh. His faith did not stand the trial, 
and he fled. 

But even when he did resort to the city, we 
can understand how his heart would faint and 
fail at the sight of its gorgeous wealth, its pro- 
digious strength, and its myriads of people. 
Many who have blamed “the peevish prophet,” 
never fairly pondered the difficulties which he 
had to face. Nobles in their pomp and pride— 
lovers of pleasure in their hot pursuit—the dev- 
otees of wealth—the slave and his enslaver— 
all were, by nature and practice, pledged to op- 
pose the prophet. Yet all these he must as- 
sail—to all these he must deliver the heavenly 
message. 

But Jonah did at length deliver it—he de- 
livered it in faith, and was honored in his deed. 
The streets and palaces heard the dirge-like 
cry—“Yet forty days, and Nineveh shall be 
destroyed”—and from the king to the menial 
they repented. Now that may tell us how our 
great cities may be reformed. Not by human 





devices—not by mere culture for the mind, or 
mere care for the body, but, before and above 
all, by the truth of God, proclaimed on the 
one hand, and believed on the other. That is 
the divine panacea—the infallible specific—and 
they who employ it in faith will prosper in their 
measure, as Jonah did at last. It is on the 
word of God believed that the eternity of man 
is thus made to depend. 

But, long after Jonah’s day, Nineveh and the 
Tigris witnessed the triumphs or the honors of 
another prophet. It was there that Daniel saw 
in vision the roll of the future opened up, and 
had the knowledge of omniscience imparted to 
him. Dan. x, 4. There, also, in long-subse- 
quent times, the fiery Tamerlane and his hordes 
wrought desolation among the people; for that 
resistless conqueror is said to have piled up 
there, on one occasion, 90,000 human heads, as 
a trophy to his desolating power. And in our 
own day, the Tigris and Nineveh have again 
become like household words. The excava- 
tions which have been made there, the monu- 
ments disinterred, the corroborations of heavenly 
truth discovered, as already mentioned; the 
helmets, the coats-of-mail, or fragments of them, 
thé sphinxes, the winged bulls, and the innumer- 
able proofs of the pride and pomp of Nineveh— 
all lead us away back to the banks of the Tigris, 
and to Scriptural times. In a sense, they make 
the world three thousand years younger, at least 
they carry us that far back into the dimness of 
the past. And who does not see the wisdom of 
God in raising up ow and ¢here such witnesses 
for His truth? Mow, when infidelity is doing 
its utmost in many lands to prove the truth to 
be a lie; and ‘here, where neither fraud nor 
forgery can be so much as suspected. Some 
portions of the Bible are twice given on the 
banks of the Tigris. First, prophecies are there 
uttered, and, secondly, they have been fulfilled— 
fulfilled through every jot and tittle; nay, ful- 
filled once, and refulfilled once more. 

When Nineveh was besieged by the Medes 
under Arbaces, and on the eve of being sacked, 


‘Sardanapalus, the king, determined not to sur- 


vive his capital, or fall into the hands of his 
enemy. Influenced by a tradition of the coun- 
try, which said that the city would fall when the 
Tigris became its enemy, he gave himself up to 
despair during a signal overflowing of the river. 
He constructed a huge funeral pile within his 
palace, and, disdaining to grace the triumph of 
his conqueror, Sardanapalus placed upon it all 
his wealth, his harem, and all that was deemed 
precious by a royal Eastern voluptuary. He 
next mounted the pile himself, and then caused 
it to be ignited, so that he, and all that he 
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reckoned dear, perished in the blaze. The ene- 
my speedily became masters of the city. As 
Nahum had predicted—i, 1o—“ While they were 
folded together as thorns, they were devoured 
as the stubble fully dry.” The same prophet 
promised the captor of Nineveh abundance of 
silver and gold—Nabh. ii, g—and profane history 
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THE TIGRIS 


In the engraving of the Tigris at Nineveh, a 
structure of some prominence is seen upon a 
mound to the right of the view. It is a monu- 
ment to the prophet Jonah, under the title of his 
Tomb. The Mohammedans reverence the Old 
Testament prophets, and even the Savior him- 
self, in as far as he was a prophet. Among the 
rest, Jonah is signalized as having been in some 
manner connected with Nineveh, and the monu- 
ment here represented is the result. It stands 
above the buried glories of the fallen city, as if 
the prophet might rejoice, even in the grave, over 
the prostration of that place whose respite pro- 
voked his peevishness, and made him wish to 
die. 

The lapse of time, and the revolutions of our 
globe, render it impossible that we can ever ex- 
actly ascertain the site of Eden. The wildness 
and extravagance of men’s speculations on the 
subject have only enveloped it in additional 
darkness. 
Tigris, however, we seem to be pointed at least 
to the region where man’s first home was placed ; 
and it appears to give something like tangibility 
to the subject, when we learn that a critic so 
cautious, so judicious, and so free from all ex- 
travagance as Calvin, placed Eden somewhere 


By means of the Euphrates and the | 


corroborates the prediction in regard to the 
Median capital. Ecbatana was enriched by the 
spoils of the city which had repented when 
Jonah preached, and was therefore respited, but 
which too soon returned to its former abomi- 
nations, and was therefore at last swept utterly 
away. 








AT NINEVEH, 


near Korna; that is, at the confluence of the 
Tigris and Euphrates, according to our view. 
Will the reader glance at the engraving? Will 
he suppose that sin, and all its effects, had 
no existence in our world? That there were 
neither floods to inundate, nor tempests to over- 
throw, nor earthquakes to upheave? Let the 
heavens supply just enough of sunshine, and 
the earth and the sky together just enough of 
moisture, and let all that is beauty to the eye in 
vegetation, as we know was the case in Eden, 
reappear, and it seems as if the spot to which 
we point would be no unmeet scene in which to 
place the garden which Jehovah planted, and 
sinless man was set to keep and dress. 

We repeat, we do not assert any thing as cer- 
tain on this subject. The point can never be 
| decided now. But we do say that the region 
| which is watered by the Euphrates and the 
| Tigris, especially near their junction, invites the 
eye to give judgment in its favor. Eden there, 
| with the Bible in our hand, becomes by some 
| degrees a more palpable or a more visible re- 
| ality. And if there be any truth in these views, 
_ then our eyes behold wear about the spot where 
innocence once dwelt. From man, the dele- 
gated lord of all, down to the lower animals, 
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through all their grades, harmony there reigned. 
There was literally peace on earth. The moral 
and the material were then alike in unison with 
the mind of the Supreme; and because he was 
obeyed the world was serenely happy. 








THERESA’S STORY; OR, WHAT I 
WANTED. 
A LOVELY bouquet stands on my little eb- 
ony writing-table, arranged, as you can 
see, by an artistic hand. Cream-tinted roses 
contrast with pansies, among which the ame- 
thyst and topaz seem to have fallen asleep. 
Scarlet geraniums flame out bes:de hardy heath- 
flowers, while the heliotrope, with its half-hidden 
clusters, is revealed by an Oriental fragrance. 

Dreamily I touch my lips to the cool, soft 
blossoms. Life has bloomed for me at last. 

My mother sits by the grate in a velvet-cov- 
ered chair. The keys of my open piano, my 
beautiful Steck, glitter in the gas-light. Pic- 
tures hang on the walls and brighten the room; 
a glowing landscape by Church; one of Ken- 
sett’s cool, gray sea-views; charming peasant- 
girls by Leutze, and rare engravings of the 
saints and angels by Raffaelle and Fra Angelica. 

My mother delights in these surroundings of 
art and beauty, and it makes me very happy 
that I can procure them for her. I am glad she 
is proud of her “little Therese,” as she still 
calls me, and I thank God for having so gifted 
me. Am I vain because, looking in this pier- 
glass, I see coils of gold-tinted hair rolled back 
from a clear pale face, with deep-blue eyes 
shaded by long lashes? I hope not, only glad 
and grateful. 

And now I, Theresa Ward, twenty-two years 
of age, English by birth and not ignoble by de- 
scent, will describe some of the scenes that 
memory uncurtains for me. 

I recall a dark night in our passage across 
the ocean, when the ship rocked fearfully, and 
the great waves came booming over the deck. 
Down in the cabin we heard now and then a 
terrible shriek as one and another of the crew 
were swept away. A bright morning broke over 
the waste of waters and on the few survivors 
clinging to the wreck. That same day saw us 
wonderfully rescued by a homeward-bound 
American bark. 

We were poor enough when we stepped on 
the shores of the New World. My father, 
Donaldson Ward, a gentleman of the old aris- 
tocracy, could find no better situation than that 
of book-keeper on a small salary, my mother 
aiding him in the support of the family by sell- 





ing the beautiful sketches her fine taste and 
rapid fingers executed. 

One evening my mother and I had been sit- 
ting by our little stove, watching for the return 
of my father, when there came a sudden loud 
ring at our door. It was a policeman, who told 
us that in crossing the street my father had 
been run over, and that they had brought him 
home in a cart. Alas! this was only the be- 
ginning of sorrows. The doctor who had been 
summoned, reported serious internal injuries, 
which made his case well-nigh hopeless. 

I will attempt no description of those dark 
days of anguish, as we saw the dear one rapidly 
wasting away. Yet they were cheered by his 
sweet and trustful submission to the Fatherly 
will. And his confidence was unwavering that 
God would take care of his widow and his or- 
phaned Theresa. Then I felt as I had never 
felt before. My life—how worse than worthless 
it seemed, and Christ’s life how full of love! 
With my hand in my father’s, I consecrated 
myself to my Redeemer. Never shall I forget 
the radiance of his heaven-illumined counte- 
nance at that time—the hour of my spiritual 
birth, and, as it proved, of his entrance into 
glory. His sufferings had been so great that it 
was almost a relief when he ceased to breathe. 
But Jong and desolate were the days that suc- 
ceeded, save as illumined by the presence of the 
great Comforter. 

My mother felt it necessary to redouble her 
efforts in sketching; but with all her labor we 
had hard struggles with iron-handed poverty. 
And many and many a night did I lie awake re- 
solving ways and means for relieving the press- 
ure of her anxiety and labor. 

From my earliest days I had a passion for 
music. In my English home I used to delight 
in the strolling minstrels that played at our door, 
and the military bands that passed up and down 
the river. And now, in the great city, it was 
my chief pleasure to steal away into a corner of 
some church, and while watching the sunshine 
struggling in through the stained windows, and 
glorifying the long aisles and dusky arches, to 
float on the billows of delicious melody. At 
times, as the organ peal rose and fell, and sweet 
voices warbled through the air, I would quiver 
with a feeling so intense that it amounted almost 
to pain. 

With this engrossing passion, and a great 
readiness in catching what I heard, it was only 
natural that my ideas about supporting myself 
and my mother should have taken a musical 
direction. And I could not help cherishing a 
vague hope that somehow I should yet enjoy 
the advantages for which I so hungered. 
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Returning one morning from a sale of my 
mother’s pictures, I saw two young ladies com- 
ing down from the room of Professor Eldon, 
one of the most popular music teachers in 
New York. With a sudden thought, that came 
like a flash, as from some good spirit, and with 
a resolution no less sudden, I passed up the 
stairs they were descending. At the foot of the 
second flight, I stopped before a door on which 
the name R. G. Eldon confronted me. As I 
stood looking at it and trembling so that I could 
scarcely stand, the door opened, and a gentle- 
man in a gray raglan came out. My heart at 
one moment beat in great throbs, and the next 
seemed suddenly to stop. 

“Do you want any thing of me?” he inquired 
gently. 

With as steady a voice as I could command, 
I told him that I wanted to learn to sing. 

“Come in, then,” replied he, opening the door 
of his room and reéntering it. 

It was full of lounges, pictures, and music 
lying loose and scattered every-where. Beauti- 
ful flowers adorned a marble slab between the 
windows, and a grand piano stood in the center, 
the sight of which made my fingers tingle. Pro- 
fessor Eldon seated himself before it, and after 
a few striking modulations, ending in long flow- 
ing arpeggios, turned to me saying, 

“Sing something—no matter what.” 

Feeling that it was now or never, I summoned 
all my resolution, and sang a quaint old ballad, 
that my mother had taught me. When I ceased 
he remained silent a moment, and I saw tears 
in his eyes. Then he said, “Child, you are 
English.” After my assent, he looked keenly 
at me, and then asked if I had any idea how 
much time and labor it would cost to excel in 
music, and if I were willing to make the sacri- 
fice. When I replied that my whole soul was 
in it, and that it would be not a sacrifice, but a 
pleasure, a bright smile broke over his grave 
face; and promising to come and see my mother 
very soon, he locked his door and accompanied 
me down stairs. 

I sped home on the wings of joy, and amazed 
my mother by rushing into the room and eagerly 
narrating my adventure. 

“ Professor Eldon?” 

“Yes, dear mamma; the very one whose 
name I have so often heard.” 

“Ts he old or young?” 

“TI can hardly tell; but I think rather old.” 

“Then he may have been my music teacher 
in dear old England—who knows ?” 

True to his promise Professor Eldon came 
the next day, and immediately, to my mother’s 
great joy, a mutual recognition took place. Af- 





ter listening to our story, he generously offered 
to take me under his charge. 

That night as I read the sweet Psalm, “ The 
Lord is my shepherd; I shall not want,” it 
seemed sweeter thanever. And fervent was my 
thanksgiving to the good Father in heaven, who 
had so unexpectedly answered my prayers. 

And now I began a course of training on the 
piano and in singing. But however rapid my 
progress, the criticisms and exactions of my 
teacher kept always in advance of me. And 
once, after trying a difficult passage over and 
over, my quick temper got the mastery of me, 
and I declared that I could not perform it and 
would not try again. 

“That will answer for to-day,” he quietly re- 
plied; “to-morrow we will commence with the 
same strain.” 

I felt the crimson burning in my face, but 
could not utter a word; so, half indignant and 
half sorry, I took my music and walked away. 

At my next lesson my teacher opened my 
book, of course, to that very place. I got 
through it as well as I could and then com- 
pletely broke down. Putting his hand gently 
on my head, he talked to me just as my father 
might have done. After that time I never 
thought of opposing him. He seemed more 
and more the embodiment of every thing good 
and noble. And he gradually influenced me 
toward the best aims, and while encouraging 
my enthusiasm, sought to base it on thorough 
Christian principle. 

Three years had passed away, and for some 
time I had been singing in a chorus which was 
under my teacher’s direction. One day he came 
to our home—not now the one little room where 
he had first found us—and invited us to a grand 
sacred concert to be given the next evening. 

At the appointed time he came with a car- 
riage, critically surveying me in the simple white 
dress, which I wore at mamma’s request. When 
we arrived at the hall he took us into one of the 
boxes, and arranging the curtains so that we 
could see without being seen, he left us. I 
looked round the galleries and down on the 
parquet, brilliant with gas-lights and sparkling 
with colors, and the flutter of silks, and laces, 
and gay under-currents of rippling talk. But 
when the crash of the orchestra began on the 
opening overture to Masaniello, I became in- 
sensible to every thing else. 

I saw the glitter of the instruments, and the 
flying violin bows, and I heard the low wailing 
notes melt into an entrancing melody. Then 
the wild and thrilling cornet broke in, and one 
by one the other instruments joined in a grand 
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harmony, which filled the vast building, until 
gentler and gentler the whole died away in its 
own vanishing echoes. 

During the performance of the second piece 
Prof. Eldon entered the box, and sat down 
beside me. 

“Therese,” he said in a low voice, “the next 
thing to come on is Pergolesi’s ‘Agnus Dei,’ 
which you have practiced so much.” Pausing 
a moment, he added, “ And you are to sing it.” 

He had not before showed me a programme, 
but now he handed me one with my name ap- 
pended to this piece. 

“T have not forewarned you,” he continued, 
“because I thought you would do better without 
any time for dreading it. Your mother approved 
of my plan; besides, your success is certain.” 

Too bewildered to reply, I passively followed 
him down behind the scenes. 

“All you have to do is to go on with me and 
sing, and then retire.” 

And as Signor Stefani and others passed us, 
he led me forward. All consciousness seemed 
to desert me, and, without any distinct volition, 
I found myself on the stage, surrounded by a 
wall of radiance from the footlights, and dimly 
sensible of loud cheering. As I stood there 
alone during the performance of the introduc- 
tion, I was, somehow, carried back to the dusky 
cathedral where I had first heard the piece I 
was to sing. Again I saw the white-robed 
priests swinging censers, and the strange in- 
cense floating up, while clouds of rainbow light 
hung under the brown arches. When I com- 
menced I thought only of the hallowed words : 


** Agnus Dei qui abtollit peccata mundi,” 


and from the depths of my soul my voice rang 
out with all the fervor of a prayer. In the pro- 
found stillness of the vast hall I felt my power, 
and when I ceased a floral shower rained down 
upon me, while bursts of acclamation shook the 
house. 

The papers next day made my pulses thrill 
with their flattering notices of the “new debu- 
tanté.” In the afternoon my good genius, in 
the shape of Prof. Eldon, made his appearance, 
with a very. handsome proposal from a large 
committee for church singing, as well as others 
for concerts from different quarters. 

“So now, my little pupil, your fortune is 
made, and you may begin to indulge yourself 
in what you have been longing for.” 

“ What is that, pray ?” 

“As if I had not divined it long ago—a piano 
of your own, and some choice pictures.” 

“That will be no great trial, I admit; but I 
shall depend on your judgment in selecting 





both pictures and a piano, though I suppose the 
latter will be either a Chickering or a Steinway, 
or a—” 

“T think we shall have to make an exploring 
tour before we can decide on any thing,” said 
he, interrupting me with a smile. “And as I 
shall be comparatively at liberty in a few weeks, 
we will then make a business of it.” 

At the appointed time we began our rounds, 
taking studios and piano establishments as they 
came in our way. I soon found that we had 
enlisted in no light undertaking, for, among the 
thousands of beautiful pictures and engravings 
that enchanted my eye, I was fairly bewildered. 
And as to pianos, where all were so good, a 
decision was any thing buteasy. And the farther 
I went the more hopelessly I seemed involved 
in the mazes of sound. 

However, I enjoyed every thing with the 
keenest zest. We spent many delightful hours 
in visiting the art-treasures of the city. The 
Academy, Goupil, Schauss, and many private 
studios afforded us rich enjoyment, for Prof. 
Eldon possessed the “open sesame” to all. 
Bierstadt’s Storm in the Rocky Mountains with 
its wonderful light, the gorgeous scenery of 
Cropsey, the subdued landscapes of Kensett, 
the delicacy and warmth of the Hart brothers, 
the mystical power of Church—all these under 
the guidance of my teacher, a keen-sighted but 
generous critic, I admired more and more the 
longer I gazed upon them. 

Together we laughed at the Pre-Raphaelites, 
criticised the Dusseldorfs, and, where we could 
not see the originals, thanked ingenuity for 
chromos. I found, too, a singular attraction in 
the statuettes of Rogers, who was then begin- 
ning to delight the public with the works of his 
genius. Gradually, with Prof. Eldon at my side, 
I fixed upon some few things for the gracing of 
my rooms. But I seemed further and further 
from a piano decision. Coming to Steinway’s 
after having been half ready to determine on a 
dozen, we tried some of his instruments, and 
felt that nothing could surpass them. 

“If you make your choice now,” said my 
teacher, “you certainly will have every reason 
to be satisfied. But I should like to have you 
go to Steck’s first, for he has invented some 
improvement which is highly spoken of.” 

“ And who, pray, is Steck?” 

“ He is a German, and a comparatively recent 
claimant to public favor.” 

“I am fast growing impatient, and, if you 
have no objection, I should like to go there 
to-day.” 

“Tam at your service, Miss Theresa.” 

So he took me into a Broadway stage, and to 
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Steck’s we went. Entering here, he introduced 
me to Mr. Steck, who showed us his invention, 
patiently answering all my questions about it. 
It consists of a bell-metal plate so constructed 
that it is unaffected by the changes of the at- 
mosphere, and which, consequently, adds to the 
durability of his instruments, and enables them 
to keep longer in tune. 

Seating myself at one of them which he par- 
ticularly recommended, I began to play ; and as 
I caught the rich bass, and the delicate, bird- 
like treble, I could not help exclaiming, Eureka! 
So the piano was purchased and conveyed to 
my dwelling; and it has followed me to this 
more recent and beautiful home. 

My beloved Steck! What a faithful com- 
panion and friend has it been to me in all my 
varying moods and tenses! And it never dis- 
appoints me. As my fingers glide over its white 
keys, myriads of loving and lovely spirits seem 
to gather around me, charming my lonely and 
making still brighter my happy hours. 

O, how would my father have delighted in 
my attainments and my treasure! Sometimes, 
when I contrast the present with the past, I 
can not help shedding tears that he is not here 
to share our happiness. Then I remember 
where he is, and that he listens to far sweeter 
melodies than I:can make, and I am comforted. 

My dear mother has great enjoyment in my 
music, upon which she often discourses sweetly. 
Ah, what a joy it is to me, after all her sorrow- 
ful years, to be able to surround her with so 
many pleasant things ! 

Well, I have told you Theresa Ward’s story ; 
and here I am in my delightful parlor, whose 
walls are brightened by the pictures I have 
already named—pictures that I purchased in 
my round of art-seeing with my teacher. Ona 
bracket near me is that charming statuette of 
Rogers, “One Shot More.” And before me, 
on my pretty writing-table, are my beautiful 
flowers. There is a little note beside them very 
different from those in my silver receiver, but 
I think I will not tell you from whom it comes. 
Even so are the leaden and the gold braided 
together. And thus, 


* Over all our tears, God’s rainbow bends.” 


There! the clock strikes eleven. Mother 
dear, wake up and bid Therese good-night. 





THOSE who climb highest in the world are 
not always the happiest. Genius and talent 
sometimes raise men to such a giddy height 
that they find themselves above all earthly joys, 
and yet below all heavenly ones. 





SOUL GROWTH. 





I HAVE a beautiful plant in my conservatory, 

the delight of our household, and admiration 
of my friends. A year ago it was a puny thing, 
pale and drooping, and almost dead. So we en- 
riched the earth, nourishing it with richest com- 
posts, and with dews and sunshine from heaven. 
Soon it put forth its tender buds, and for a 
few months exulted in health and beauty; but, 
beginning to droop again, we asked a friend 
anxiously, “What shall we do with our Acalan- 
thus ?” 

“Lop these branches here and there, cut off 
the top, and put it in the dark awhile. This 
hot-house of luxury does not agree with it, and 
it is blossoming itself to death.” 

We grieved at the pruning process, and it did 
seem that our poor plant would now bleed itself 
to death—shorn of its beauty, and sitting dis- 
consolate in the dark, was indeed a sorry change 
from the exuberance of life experienced during 
past days. But in time the pruning process 
worked well; and as we gradually accustomed 
it to the light again, we found our plant was 
taking deeper root, and the stalk and branches 
were assuming a firm woody fiber, which gave a 
promise of strength and ability to sustain the 
fair blossoms of the future. Its former culture 
produced a superficial growth, and our plant ex- 
ulted in beauty, without sufficient strength of 
root and fiber. This nearly proved its ruin. 
The trial to which it was subjected was severe, 
but the results have amply repaid the sacrifice. 

Sitting yesterday by the side of a dear friend, 
who has long breathed the atmosphere of suffer- 
ing and sorrow, the Acalanthus taught me its 
lesson. She was showing to the admiring eyes 
of her pastor a lovely white tea rose. “It does 
not look much as it did three months ago,” she 
said, in reply to his inquiries as to how it was 
so thrifty. “It was worm-eaten and rusty, and 
I cut it down to save its life.” Catching his 
earnest, anxious gaze, she asked: “Should I 
not? Has it not worked well? See!” 

“Certainly, my dear friend,” he replied. “But 
do you not recognize another Hand, who is do- 
ing just this by you, the dear plant of his love?” 

With radiant eyes she answered, “O yes! 
The Beloved came down to his garden to gather 
lilies, and, finding this poor, misshapen plant, 
of sickly growth, without fruit or flowers, He 
cut it down to the ground, and covered it from 
the sunshine, that it might become so rooted, 
and fibered, and developed, as one day to bear 
transplanting into fairer gardens!” 

As we gazed at the spiritual face, and soul- 
speaking eyes, we realized the rapid soul-growth 
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of this dear sufferer. Pain and loss have been 
to her the sproutings of a harvest for eternity, 
bearing fruits of patience, hope, and courage, 
which comfort the tossings of disease, with their 
violet-tinctured essence ! 

In the physical world, growth is a law of 
Nature. Heat and cold, sunshine and shadow, 
gentle breeze and stormy wind, distilling dews 
and ascending vapors, quiet rains and driving 
tempest, are each so many vivifying forces in 
this process of growth. 

In the moral and spiritual world, bounding 
health and wasting disease, the sunshine of 
prosperity and the clouds of adversity, wealth 
and penury, honor and reproach, joy and sor- 
row, Clustering friends and broken ties, are the 
mystic influences brought to bear upon human 
souls by the molding hand of Him who seeks 
to bring his children to the topmost round of 
bliss and perfectness. 

A few years since a gentleman of wealth 
and culture lost his only child, a fair, sweet 
daughter of seven Summers only. It was a 
crushing blow; but, having made slow progress 
in soul-growth, it was but one of many that 
were to follow. Elegant luxuries were his por- 
tion, but he turned from them all with envy of 
the poor, who were blessed with living children. 
In time another birdling flew to the home-nest, 
staying just long enough to plume its wings for 
flight, and tune its voice to sing the new song! 
The agonized father, writhing under the terrible 
infliction, was ready to curse the hand that 
had dealt the blow, when the mother, too, was 
stricken, and he was left alone. 

Long and bitterly did he mourn and wrestle 
ere the hands of his dear ones became cords to 
draw him heavenward, and golden links to rivet 
him to God and angels. But the bitter medi- 
cine was working its cure, and He who bade 
him drain the bitter, took good care that he 
should not lose the sweet; and submission, 
humility, faith, and active service were taking 
deep root—bearing flowers of sympathy, benev- 
olence, and zeal. 

He knows now what to do with his superflu- 
ous goods, and many a home, and widowed and 
orphaned heart are cheered by his wealth and 
kindness. Many a poor Church and poorer 
pastor are strengthened by his funds and influ- 
ence, and indigent young men and women are 
receiving through him a liberal education, which 
is to fit them for usefulness and happiness. 

Thus the great teacher has rare unfoldings 
for souls long closed, and royal compassions for 
beaten-down stalks, and yet he does not always 
show them in the way that the pupils in his 
school would desire. 





An elegant writer of the present time remarks, 
“Our God is not a Summer God only, but a 
Winter God, ruling with stout emphasis, and 
caring far less for mere outward comforts than 
for the grand prerogative of principle, for the 
elevation of character, for the development and 
growth of the soul.” 

The gnarled oak doubtless has its purpose; 
but we do not choose for use or beauty a dwarfed 
and stunted tree. Growth, complete and per- 
fect, in nature and character, is admirable and 
to be desired. It might, therefore, be a matter 
of marvel that human hearts so shrink from 
those processes which make the perfect man. 
When the soul accepts the losses, crosses, be- 
reavements, and wear and strife of daily life, as 
so much tilling of barren soil and pruning of 
unhealthy or ill-proportioned branches, a new 
meaning is attached to the word ¢ria/, and suf- 
fering may be welcomed with open arms. 

God’s compensatory law is at work also, and 
it is curious to watch its workings. It is an in- 
teresting fact that most of those who suffer from 
mental and physical defects possess unusual ex- 
cellence of character or rare brilliancy of mind. 
Such have enriched the world with beauties 
which the most felicitous might covet, but could 
never produce. Such were Democritus—of 
whom it was said, “ Though born blind, he saw 
more than all Greece besides ””—Horace, Fra 
Angelica, Milton, and beloved Cowper, Blaise 
Pascal, and hosts of others. 

There are paths so dark that they who tread 
them would fain cry out with fear, did they not 
hear the strains and breathe the aroma floated 
to them from the celestial gardens. As the 
moon sees the face of the sun, and, therefore, 
makes the earth glad, so they feel the Hand that 
guides them and are content. Such souls with 
triumph sing, 

‘“*T know, whom thou wilt glorify 
And raise o’er sun and stars on high, 
Thou lead’st thro’ depths of darkness here !’”’ 

Viewed in this light, every form of discipline 
and trial, to which human nature is subjected, 
but causes the cup of life to foam with added 
beauty and richness as the soul grows in sym- 
metry and strength, till it arrives at the stature 
of the perfect man. 

What perversity to refuse the bitter with the 
sweet, and the dark with the light, when each 
together are the soul’s medicine, her happiness, 
her life! 

The following lines, by an unknown author, 
in their exquisite delicacy of perception on this 
subject will bear reading many times: 


“ A raveled rainbow overhead 
Lets down to life its varying thread ; 
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Love’s blue, joy’s gold, and, fair between, 
Hope’s shifting light of emerald green ; 
While either side in deep relief 

A crimson pain, a violet grief! 

Wouldst thou amid their gleaming hues 
Clutch after those, and these refuse? 
Believe! as thy beseeching eyes 

Follow their lines and sound the skies— 
There, where the fadeless glories shine, 
An enseen angel twists the twine. 

And be thou sure what tint soe’er 

The sunshine’s broken rays may wear, 

It needs them all, that, broad and white, 
God’s love may weave the perfect light.” 





THE FIRST CHURCH IN ENGLAND. 





HE peculiar beauty that is inseparable from 

noble and majestic architectural ruins, in 
the instance of the ruins of the great monas- 
teries that are scattered throughout the length 
and breadth of the British Islands, is certain 
to be powerfully enhanced by their association 
with beautiful and picturesque natural scenery. 
The builders of those once magnificent edifices 
loved hill-sides, and wooded valleys, and wind- 
ing streams, and they chose for their own re- 
treats and for the sites of their architectural 
triumphs, the fairest of the many fair scenes 
which in their days were placed absolutely at 
their disposal: and so we now find the shat- 
tered relics of our old abbeys, in addition to 
their intrinsic interest and attractiveness, to be 
beautiful also for situation. Many and great, 
doubtless, were the changes which in various 
ways affected the general aspect of the scenery 
surrounding the abbeys, during the long pe- 
riod that intervened between their original foun- 
dation and their dissolution in the sixteenth 
century; and still more decided and more im- 
portant changes may have succeeded in later 
times: yet the monastic ruins are certain, at 
least, to prove that once they were surrounded 
with natural beauties of a very high order, even 
if now they are not actually encompassed and 
incorporated with as much of natural beauty as 
was theirs in the olden time. 

Second to very few—if, indeed, to any—En- 
glish monastic remains, in every quality and 
circumstance that is powerful to excite the de- 
lighted admiration of all who know them, are 
the ruins of Glastonbury Abbey. Very pleasant 
are the Somersetshire hills, where they yet 
linger, rich as they are in historical memories, 
and richer still in traditional associations ; and 
most striking in their varied loveliness are the 
views that spread away on every side from those 
chisel-wrought memorials, which with silent elo- 
quence declare how powerful man is both to cre- 
ate and to overthrow. 





It is not, however, with either the artistic ex- 
cellences of the Glastonbury ruins, or the fine 
scenery in the midst of which they have been 
preserved, that I am now specially concerned ; 
nor do I desire on the present occasion to direct 
attention to any historical incidents connected 
with Glastonbury Abbey, whether in the palmy 
days of its early grandeur, or during the subse- 
quent era of its decline and fall. But it is upon 
the traditions of Glastonbury which precede its 
positively established history, that I have a few 
words to address to all who, like myself, are 
unable to read these five words, “Zhe First 
Church in England,” without the thrilling con- 
sciousness of their being preéminently stored 
with memories the most glorious, and the most 
precious of associations. This very short sen- 
tence, “The first church in England,” is, indeed, 
one that at once engages thoughtful attention 
and commands the warmest sympathies: it leads 
the involuntary train of thought to a remote 
period, in which the earliest of the edifices 
that ever was erected for Christian worship in 
this church-building and church-loving country 
stood alone—a solitary, humble structure, in 
this then remote “island of the sea”—the very 
world’s end of what in those days constituted 
the known earth. 

Reflections such as these naturally and nec- 
essarily lead to the inquiries: Is any thing 
whatever known concerning a first church in 
England? By whom is it supposed to have 
been built, and at how early a period, and on 
what spot of English ground did it probably 
stand? 

No historical record of unquestionable au- 
thority is known to be in existence, which be- 
yond all doubt or hesitation fixes either the site 
or the era of the first church, or sets forth the 
name of its founder; and yet there are very 
strong and cogent reasons for believing that the 
first church was erected in England very near 
the middle of the first century of the Christian 
era; that it was founded by a personage no less 
venerable and interesting than Joseph of Ari- 
mathea himself; and, further, that this first of 
English churches stood on that very spot, in 
the midst of the pleasant hills of Somersetshire, 
upon which in after times the great Abbey of 
Glastonbury grew up in stately dignity, and 
where its ruins, so magnificently solemn in 
their decay, remain to this very day. 

It will be understood that claims are urged 
for more than one other locality, time-honored 
in association with the history of English Chris- 
tianity, as the site of the “first church in En- 
gland.” Some persons suppose that Canterbury 
Cathedral, and not what once was Glastonbury 
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Abbey, is standing now on this memorable 
spot. It is, indeed, most true that, with a 
happy consistency, the metropolitan Cathedral 
of Canterbury stands where stood that vener- 
able structure, whether British or Roman, which 
Augustine found when, in the year 597, he came 








to reéstablish Christianity among the Anglo- 
Saxons. But neither Canterbury, nor any one 
of the other places where very early Christian 
churches were certainly erected in this island, 
can rival Glastonbury as a claimant for the very 
first church—the very first, as many have be- 


SAID TO HAVE BEEN ERECTED A. D. 61. 


lieved and affirmed, of the churches, not in 

England only, but in universal Christendom. 
All the most ancient edifices that were conse- 

crated for Christian worship, and particularly 


the primitive worshipers. Altogether unlike 
the spacious and splendid structures which 
rapidly arose in the principal cities as soon 
as Christianity had become the religion of the 


those that were erected specially for that high | emperor and of the empire, the first churches 
service, in all external and material qualities | were small and lowly, and without any pre- 
were humble as was the worldly condition of | tension either to architectural merit, or to 
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distinctiveness of character. It is more than 
probable that the first church in England, 
whether or not it may also have been the 
first Christian church that ever was constructed 
for the special purpose of worship, as a build- 
ing, was the humblest among the humble. The 
first church at Glastonbury, according to an 
early chronicler, had its walls made of stakes 
driven into the ground, and of branches and 
twigs “wended and twisted together after the 
ancient custom”—such a structure exactly as 
appears represented in our wood-engraving. 
The length of it, we are also told, was sixty 
feet, and the breadth twenty-six. Joseph of 
Arimathea is said to have reached the shores 
of Britain in the year of our Lord 61; when he 
established himself, and with himself, the eleven 
companions of his travel and his fellow-laborers 
in his ministry, at the place we now know as 
Glastonbury. And there they built the first 
church; and there, in their own simplest, yet 
noblest of metropolitan churches, those true 
“pilgrim fathers” worshiped and “preached 
the Word.” This was believed, from a very 
early period, throughout Britain. Many of our 
earliest historians place the first English church 
at Glastonbury, and record the tradition of its 
origin. In consequence of its priority of ex- 
istence, this particular church is found to have 
been frequently entitled by our earliest writers 
as “the church founded and built by our Lord’s 
disciples,” as “the beginning and fountain of 
all religion in England,” as “the mother of the 
saints,” and “the tomb of the saints,” while the 
place where it was erected is called, in both the 
same spirit and the same form of expression, 
“the first land of God,” and “the first land of 
saints in England.” 

Such is the tradition which assigns to the first 
church in England a local identity, and to the 
founder and builder of it gives a distinguished 
name. Southey, a judicious and thoughtful 
writer, considers the tradition to be worthy of 
credit, from the circumstance that it was never 
contradicted, nor were any conflicting claims 
adduced in those ages, when other churches 
would have derived very great temporal advan- 
tages from being able to have advanced simi- 
lar pretensions on their own behalf. From the 
first, to so far as we can trace out any allusion 
to the matter at all, Glastonbury claimed to 
have its abbey standing where the first church 
had stood; and from the first, also, through 
many an age, in which no such claim could 
have stood firm without good and solid ground 
to stand upon, the claim of Glastonbury was 
accepted and recognized as worthy of all ac- 
ceptance. For example, it is certain that the 





Churchmen of England, who were present at the 
Councils of Pisa, Constance, and Basle, sever- 
ally held in the years 1409, 1414, and 1431, 
brought forward the Glastonbury tradition, as 
proof that no Continental ecclesiastics had a 
right to rank in precedence before themselves ; 
and the validity of this argument was admitted. 
And again, at the present time, in his “Archi- 
tectural History of Glastonbury Abbey,” pub- 
lished in 1867, Professor Willis, one of the most 
cautious as well as the most discriminating of 
inquirers, after narrating the early traditions of 
that church, collected by William of Malmes- 
bury, remarks: “One fact can certainly be de- 
rived from them, namely, that there existed on 
the spot, which is the scene of the tale, a struc- 
ture of twisted rods or hurdles, which was be- 
lieved to have been built as a Christian oratory, 
and reported to be the earliest church erected in 
Britain; also, that it especially bore the name 
of Vetusta Ecclesia, the ‘Old Church,’ and was 
dedicated to the Virgin Mary. To show the 
veneration in which the structure itself was 
held, the chronicler records that, ‘according to 
the tradition of the fathers, St. Paulinus, Arch- 
bishop of York—A. D. 630—clothed the old 
church, which before was made of intertwined 
rods, with boards, and covered it with lead from 
top to bottom.’ ” 

It is tradition, then, which places at the Glas- 
tonbury of to-day the first church in England, 
said to have been erected in the year 61. But 
the weight, and value, and validity of tradition 
vary very greatly ; and in every case they must 
be estimated by special circumstances, and de- 
termined upon their own particular merits. 
Where the voice of tradition has been clear, 
strong, distinct, unvarying, and long-continued ; 
where its truth is, at least, probable, and it is 
opposed by no weighty evidence; also, where it 
can appeal to an early, a general, and a sus- 
tained acceptance, it is but reasonable to be- 
lieve that it contains the outlines, if not the 
substance, of a true chronicle. The tradition 
that places at Glastonbury the first English 
church, “a structure of twisted rods or hurdles,” 
is of such a character as this. It possesses, in 
the most remarkable degree, every quality of 
authenticity; and, with extraordinary emphasis, 
it supports and maintains its own allegation; 
while—as I have already stated—many of our 
early histories concur in confirming its testi- 
mony. 

The church which the good and pious Pau 
linus built at Glastonbury, and the “old church” 
that he covered over for protection, alike have 
passed away. That “old church” itself must 
also have been restored many times after the 
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veritable “first church” of all had been set up 
in apostolic times, and before Paulinus appeared 
to render to it a becoming tribute of reverential 
care. Of the magnificent abbey, also—in part 
of Norman work, and partly of the early Gothic 
of England—roofless walls, and broken arches, 
and shattered sculptures, are the chief existing 
remains. But the name and the memory of Jo- 
seph of Arimathea are still preserved in insepa- 
rable association with the ruins of Glastonbury. 
The remains of the pious saint himself, the 
first of English church-builders, are believed to 
rest in the hallowed ground where his own 
church was placed by him; and amid the ruins 
of the grand abbey of later days, covered over 
and sheltered by a low rounded arch of massive 
masonry, lavishly enriched with the zigzag work 
that the architects of the North so dearly loved, 
the ‘Well of St. Joseph” may still be seen. 

A representation of the “old church,” the 
“first church in England,” has been given by 
Sir Henry Spelman, in his work, entitled “Con- 
silia Britannica,” published in 1639, as he ob- 
tained it from a plate which was fixed in a 
pillar of the new church, and was preserved 
after the destruction of the monastery. The 
same venerable structure has also been en- 
graved, from the same authority, in Sammes’ 
“ Antiquities of Ancient Britain,” p. 213—pub- 
lished in 1676—and, more recently, in Phelps’ 
““Somersetshire,” page 40; in “Scenes and 
Sketches from English History,” p. 314; and 
in the Evangelical Register for February, 1839, 
p. 48—see Votes and Queries, Third Series, x. 
415. At length a copy of one of the early en- 
gravings became the property of an artist, in 
whose service the sunlight itself has been 
taught by modern science to perform the most 
important duties. So the old engraving at last 


has been photographed; and the photograph, | 


beautifully executed, has been reéngraved on 
wood, and is herewith presented to the reader, 
as faithful a representation as possible of the 
simple structure that was considered to have 
been the First Church in England. 





ADVICE-GIVING. 





Aa every community is favored with 
the services of a professional advice-giver— 
an individual whose reservoir of wisdom is so 
oceanic as not only to supply all personal wants, 
but also abundantly to suffice for the defects of 
his neighbors, and whose benevolence of heart 
is so irrepressibly abundant as to render it quite 
impracticable for him niggardly to limit his serv- 
icés to himself and dependents, and not to open 


ulous. 





the flood-gates of his wise counsels upon the 
famishing community about him. He is of 
either sex, of every age, and of any profession. 
His air is bland, flattering, or condescending, 
and his self-conceit quite equal to ordinary 
emergencies. His main misfortune is the con- 
flicting estimate which himself and the com- 
munity make, respectively, of his actual import- 
ance, the one being f/us and the other minus, 
and both equidistant from the truth. The 
simple fact is, his calling, however generously 
exercised, is, after all, a very thankless one, 
and were it not for the compensating comforts 
of unsuspecting vanity, would render him as 
discontented with himself as he is now con- 
tented. 

As the professional or excessive advice-giver 
is no vara avis, but a very prevalent individual, 
to be met in every market-place and in every 
social circle; and as all of us are more or less 
liable, unconsciously, to be tinctured with his 
offensive and ennui-begetting qualities, may it 
not be well to attempt an exploration of the 
borders which separate between that advice- 
giving on the one hand, which is becoming and 
obligatory, and that on the other which, is unjus- 
tifiable, intermeddling, and contempt-exciting ? 
The subject is, of course, incapable of reduc- 
tion to precise and exhaustive rules. It is a 
virtue that is so nebulous in outline, so variant 
with circumstances, so exigent of taste and 
common sense in its practice, so liable to meta- 
morphosis into an annoying vice, as to preclude 
any thing but a rough sketch of its more salient 
features. 

The right or duty of advice-giving—and by 
this I mean the volunteering of counsel to 
others—rests on the universal duty of mutual 
aid. It is, therefore, when given within proper 
limits, a phase of benevolence and even a Chris- 
tian virtue. But its most striking trait is this: 
it implies some kind of assumed superiority in 
the giver, and a corresponding, supposed in- 
feriority, or neediness, in the receiver. For, un- 
less the adviser assumes that his view is wiser, 
that his knowledge is more accurate, that is, that, 
on the matter in question, he is superior to his 
brother, his advice is manifestly absurd and ridic- 
I reiterate and emphasize the fact of this 
assumed superiority of the advice-giver; for it 
does not invalidate the reality, that in many 
cases, nay, in most, the assumption is entirely 
unconscious, and unaccompanied by any sensi- 
bility-wounding manifestations. It is, never- 
theless, a most actual fact, and rarely fails to 
come unpleasantly to the consciousness of the 
advice-receiver. 

Now it is precisely this assumed superiority 
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that renders the profession of advice-giving so 
thankless and perilous. Human nature, as at 
present constituted, is so punctilious, so por- 
cupinish, I might say, so jealous of its native 
dignity, and, in fact, so alert to preserve its real 
personal rights, that any thing that smacks of 
domination over, or assumed. superiority to, a 
particular individual, is pretty sure to galvanize 
into momentary life his old Adam, and, unless 
the case is a palpably legitimate one, to lead to 
subjectively pugnacious or at least recalcitrative 
phenomena. Now, this is preéminently the case 
with advice-giving. We are vain of the fabric 
of our personal importance, and have a keen 
eye to detect prowling sappers and underminers. 
We are proud of our independence, and prefer 
ragged and scarred liberty to pampered and 
liveried subordination. More sensitive than the 
sensitive plant, the leaves of our good-will are 
scarcely even approached by a dignity-wounding 
breath, before they have quivered and collapsed. 
Having lost, by sin, the greater part of our 
primitive worth, we are morbidly anxious to 
protect what little remains; nay, we are too 
often ready to assume and parade about us a 
dignity which we consciously do not possess, 
and which to others is but a transparent mask. 

But at the base of all this vanity and over- 
sensitiveness there lie the scattered fragments 
of a golden truth. Far back in the soul there 
exists an obscure consciousness of a dignity of 
which we know ourselves to be largely destitute, 
and which others are unwilling to concede to 
us, but to which we feel instinctively like laying 
claim. The veritable dignity of man consists, 
in fact, in his supremacy over nature, his essen- 
tial equality to his fellow man, and his subor- 
dination to God only. 

But if all men are essentially equal, and if to 
give advice necessarily implies an assumption 
of superiority, where can there be a basis for 
legitimate advice-giving? It is manifestly here; 
namely, the essential equality of men does not 
preclude their being, in fact, circumstantially 
and temporarily unequal. Now this is and ever 
has been the case, and, within the proper limits, 
man is generally ready enough to admit it. 
Within such limits advice may properly be 
given, and will usually be welcomed and con- 
sidered. 

These limits are such as arise out of our 
natural and circumstantial relations to each 
other. They are, for the most part, such as are 
based on the follcwing relations: parentage, 
kinship in general, age, office, superior knowl- 
edge; and they are largely modified by the 
presence or absence of respect, friendship, love, 
and deference of manner. 





Parents, for example, are the natural coun- 
selors of their children. Their right springs 
from divinely established order, and has never 
been called in question except by a few whim- 
sical Utopists, whose schemes needed but a 
single breath from the world of reality to puff 
them to dust. And they properly enjoy this 
right life-long, for the filial relation implies en- 
during obligation. 

Again, blood relationship implies some degree 
of unity of interest, and, therefore, in so far, 
lays a basis for advice-giving. Brothers and 
sisters are led by natural affection to be mutual 
advisers. But even here to be effectual the 
advice must be given with caution. 

But of all the titles to this right, none is more 
reasonable and more readily acknowledged than 
that of age. The older are proverbially the 
rightful counselors of the younger. Greater age 
supposes superior experience and wisdom. The 
crown of gray hairs awakens instinctive respect 
and reverence in the unpolluted heart of the 
young. Older brothers and sisters are the ap- 
propriate advisers of the younger; and the 
younger instinctively receive their advice with- 
out protest. 

Moreover, the relation of office entitles, in 
many cases, to advice-giving. Office implies 
conceded subordination of its objects. Most 
obviously the pastor is the rightful adviser of 
his flock. He is supposed to hold his office by 
virtue of fitness for it. All members of his 
flock, even should some of them far surpass 
him in age or piety, or Biblical knowledge, have 
tacitly consented, for the good of the whole, to 
receive him as their spiritual adviser. He may, 
therefore, within his own sphere, give personal 
advice to his elders, and even to his superiors 
in sanctity and knowledge. His office confers 
the right. And so of many other offices. The 
teacher may give advice to his pupils, and even 
to their gray-haired parents. To accept him as 
teacher is to concede to him this right. The 
physician, the advocate while in our employ, 
are, within their own sphere, our rightful ad- 
visers. And so on. 

Another general title to advice-giving is, su- 
perior knowledge on the matter as to which the 
advice is given. If a physiologist sees his 
neighbor pursuing a course of life destructive 
to health, he is at liberty, by virtue of the law 
of benevolence, to volunteer his warning advice. 
If the most ignorant peasant boy saw a philoso- 
pher, who was unacquainted with the locality, 
approaching dangerously near a precipice, or 
deadly miasma, or other peril, he might and 
should volunteer his cautioning advice. For 
he might justly assume himself to be, on this 
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point, the superior. And similar cases might 
be supposed without end. No individual is so 
stupid, so devoid of experience, as not to be 
entitled in some cases to give advice to persons 
who, in other respects, are his superiors. By 
devoting ourselves to and mastering a special- 
ity of any kind, we earn a natural right to teach 
and advise others on this subject. 

Such is a general sketch of the limits within 
which, as conceded by the common sense of 
mankind, the right or duty of advice-giving may 
be rationally exercised. But the wisdom, the 
expediency of exercising the right, the cases 
when the abstract right becomes a moral duty, 
are infinitely modified and limited by the social 
relations of the parties concerned. There are 
cases where it is prudent for the parent, the 
pastor, the teacher to withhold or cease their 
advice; cases where the probability is that it 
will result not in good but in harm; cases where 
it will be like the hurtful and irritating probing 
of an incurable sore. 

These modifying social relations can be 
grouped and described only in their individual 
features. They are such as are created by the 
absence, or the presence, or the opposite of the 
affections of respect, friendship, and love. 

When the advised does not have at heart re- 
spect for the adviser, the advice, as a general 
rule, is vain and worse than useless. It is re- 
garded as presumptuous in the adviser, and his 
only reward for his pains is dislike or contempt. 
But man in general has some degree of instinct- 
ive respect for his fellow, and may, therefore, 
properly presume in certain cases to volunteer 
advice even to an entire stranger. But much 
more is this the case when there is active re- 
spect springing from more or less intimate ac- 
quaintance. Respect plays about the brow of 
its possessor as a sort of subdued halo. It 
raises him above the suspicion of selfishness, 
and invests him with the prestige of wisdom 
and uprightness. To him, therefore, we are 
ever ready to give an attentive ear. It matters 
little that he be really wise, that he be worthy 
of respect, nay, he may be actually base and 
foolish, yet so long as he succeeds, by means 
foul or fair, in holding our respect, he may safely 
presume to give us advice. Curious illustra- 
tions of this readily suggest themselves. How 
often, on his first settlement in a community, 
does a stranger succeed, by a certain studied 
dignity of bearing and dealing, in awakening 
universal esteem, who subsequently turns out to 
be an arrant knave! Once he was an oracle, 
now he is a by-word. On the contrary, many a 
person who, by reason of some little external 
oddities, falls at first into ridicule and disesteem, 
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succeeds, as his inner nature becomes better 
known, in commanding the highest respect. 
Once he was despised, now his counsels are 
heeded by all. It is thus often that respect 
gives ec/a¢ and importance to a gilded wooden 
sham, while its Jack hinders from even a partial 
hearing the most sterling worth. 

Robespierre was omnipotent in the French 
Convention so long as he wore the mask of 
patriotism and virtue ; but when this fell, there 
was none so abject as to pity his misfortunes. 
So long as Garrison pleaded for an unpopular 
cause his opinion was scouted at with contempt; 
now that success has crowned him with victory 
he is respected as one of our sagest counselors. 
The principle is so evident as not to be called 
into question. It is perfectly clear that in all 
cases where we are not confident of having the 
respect of the persons in question, we had bet- 
ter keep our counsels to ourselves ; and that, too, 
however benevolent our intentions. Our heart 
may yearn and burn with zeal for the good of 
our neighbor, and yet, if we have reason to sup- 
pose that he does not esteem us, we will for all 
our suggestions reap only mortification and con- 
tempt. We had far better go patiently to work, 
and by a quiet and unobtrusive goodness first 
awaken and compel his esteem, and then, if 
need be, proffer our advice. Nor does it matter 
how innocent we may be, how conscious we 
may be of deserving his esteem. This does 
not help the matter. Our influence over him is 
lost, and our advice will be as worthless and as 
irritating as if we were really as bad as he sup- 
poses us. A pastor, for example, will some- 
times, be he careful as he may, find himself 
doubted and suspected by members of his flock. 
In such cases prudence will dictate a guarded 
and dignified silence. 

But if mere respect suffices to render advice 
expedient and effectual, much more do friend- 
ship and love. These affections establish a de- 
gree of willingly conceded personal identity 
which is of vast potency over the shaping of 
our life. Our friend, our beloved, is a part of 
ourself. We live in him and he in us. His 
pleasure is ours, and ours his. Advice from 
him is advice from ourself. Other things being 
equal, his advice to us will be a higher motive 
than even our own preference. The friend, the 
beloved may, therefore, freely advise us, and his 
advice is effectual in proportion to the strength 
of the affection. It may be almost omnipotent. 
It may blind the mind and enslave the will, and 
dictate crime and infamy. And this is especially 
the case when the affection is shared but partially 
by one of the parties. We are in the power 
of the beloved one, and the only assurance 
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we have that he will not lead us astray, to 
the extent of our affection, is in the uprightness 
of his character or the genuineness of his affec- 
tion for us. If we succeed in escaping or re- 
sisting the power of his advice and influence, 
it is only in so far as we weaken or break the 
bonds of our affection for him, so strong is the 
modifying influence of love, that at times it en- 
tirely transcends and reverses the formal limits 
which nature has placed upon advice-giving. 
Thus, without the least presumption, the affec- 
tionate child may sometimes volunteer advice to 
the parent. Under the workings of love the 
aged will often condescend to receive counsel 
from the young, the wise from the ignorant, and 
the superior from the inferior. But it is love 
only that can work such miracles. 

But the effectualness of advice will, after all, 
even when given within the most appropriate 
bounds and under the most favoring conditions, 
very much depend upon the manner—the spirit 
in which it is given. Blunt directness awakens 
and irritates our self-respect, while modest def- 
erence flatters us into self-unconsciousness. 
The one is the blushing, fragrant fruit-peel ; the 
other the acrid, repellant nut-shell, which, both 
of them, contain an equally rich esculent. The 
absence or presence of a conciliatory manner is 
amply sufficient to account for the fact that the 
advice of some men is almost uniformly an in- 
sult, while the counsels of others fall upon our 
perplexities like water-calming oil. Every look 
or tone that calls attention to the difference of 
the 7 and the ¢hou chills the atmosphere and 
causes advice to fall upon the soul only as 
thumping hailstones; while a manner that cov- 
ers this difference and evinces a tender unself- 
ishness in the adviser, causes his words to dis- 
till on our hearts like evening dew. Manner is 
in fact almost omnipotent. It is proverbial that 
the wife or husband who possesses a good de- 
gree of tact, an allowable quantum of the wis- 
dom of the serpent, can at will and within large 
limits rule supreme over the other party so long 
as the bond of affection is not sundered. Silken 
cords will hold us fast where iron fetters would 
be snapped like gossamer. 

As an instance of delicate deference and 
shrewdness of manner in advice-giving, and as 
a sort of conclusion to this article, I will relate 
the following anecdote, which I think is from 
Addison : 

A Turkish Sultan, who had been notorious 
for desolating and devastating his territories, 
had among his ministers a vizier who proffered 
to him the secret of interpreting the language 
and gestures of birds. One evening while rid- 
ing by the ruins of a once flourishing village, 





the Sultan discovering perched side by side 
upon a dilapidated wall two large owls, turned 
to his vizier and said, “I would like to know 
what those owls are talking about?” Where- 
upon the vizier approached, feigned to listen 
intently for a while, and then returned. “But 
what did they say?” asked the Sultan. “I dare 
not tell you,” said the vizier. But the despotic 
man insisted on an answer. “Since, therefore, 
I must reply,” said the vizier, “know, then, that 
these owls were about concluding a contract of 
marriage between their son and daughter, and 
were just then fixing the dowry. ‘If,’ said the 
one, ‘you will give your daughter fifty ruined 
villages she shall have my son.’ ‘Fifty!’ ex- 
claimed the other, ‘I would give you five hun- 
dred if you desired them. Long live our mighty 
Sultan, for so long as he rules we will never 
lack in wasted villages.’” As a sequel of this 
gilded arrow, it is said that the Sultan’s con- 
science was for once touched to the quick, and 
that he immediately set to work and rebuilt the 
desolations that he had so long been causing. 





SIN AND PAIN, 





OHN WESLEY says: “How came pain 
into the world? By sin. If man had never 
sinned he had never known pain.” 

The physiologist knows very well that pain is 
the result of a violation of the laws of animal 
organism. Our experience has long told us 
this. We put a hand into the fire and we are 
burned, and suffer accordingly; we cut or bruise 
our flesh, and we have a painful wound. How 
could it have been otherwise with the sinless 
couple in Paradise? Probably it was not. We 
can only conclude that they kept perfectly the 
physical as well as the moral laws of their being 
until the fall. Whether it was by instinct, or 
that their unclouded intellect saw and avoided 
the causes of pain, we know not; but instinct 
or intellect seems never to have returned to any 
thing like its normal condition. The grosser 
sins, to be sure, such as drunkenness, revelry, 
and licentiousness, are recognized as sins against 
the body; it is understood that they take man 
down to death by a short cut. But there area 
thousand other transgressions indulged in every 
day by men who are supposed to be redeemed 
morally from the curse of Adam’s sin, by which 
they sell their bodies to destruction as surely, 
if not so swiftly, as the grosser transgressor. 

Men do this thing deliberately, too. Not a 
few of them can be fourd who, for example, use 
tea, coffee, or tobacco, when they are morally 
certain that such use will shorten their lives and 
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impair their usefulness. Others, with equal 
recklessness, eat things that they know will hurt 
them both in quantity and quality. They suffer 
after a full dinner from a stupidity that shames 
the Divine image in which they were made. 
They stuff their bodies with foul disease, and 
then, lifting their hands and eyes, they piously 
call out to their brethren to see how sorely God 
has afflicted them. We do not say that they 
have always sinned wittingly; we do not say 
that they do not often suffer for the sins of their 
parents; but this we do say boldly, that in many 
cases, if they had closely followed the directions 
of this same John Wesley about “softness and 
needless self-indulgence,” they would have been 
as well and as able to work away on to old age 
as he was. 

This is none too severe. Men esteemed 
reasonable in other things, when understanding 
that their health depended on a strict course of 
diet, have deliberately decided that they could 
not give up the good things they liked for the 
sake of the brief eight or ten years which it 
would probably add to their life. I do not 
insist that all men are alike guilty in this respect. 
I doubt not that many pretty good men eat to 
repletion at a good dinner every day, or as often 
as they can get it, with far fewer qualms of con- 
science than qualms of stomach, though I doubt 
very much whether most of them are acting 
quite up to their convictions in the matter. It 
is true, however, that there is gross ignorance 
over all the people on nearly all health topics. 
The doctors assume all such knowledge to them- 
selves, and the people love to have it so. It is 
wonderfully convenient and lucrative to the doc- 
tors, and it saves the people a world of trouble 
about self-indulgence, and learning how to take 
care of themselves. So the people blunder and 
do as they like, thinking that it is the business 
of the doctor to make them well again. But 
whose concern is it to keep them well? Their 
own, of course. And how are they instructed 
to do it? A few old wives’ sayings, a few sur- 
face observations, and a little mumbling over of 
physiology at school. How much do they usu- 
ally remember of the latter that helps them to 
care for their health? One single precept and 
truth, where they ought to remember a hundred. 
Who of us, if we had any machine put into 
our hands, only one-tenth part as complete as 
this human frame of ours, would be willing to 
undertake the charge without instructions, with- 
out a book of directions? And how do we 
succeed without our book of directions? For 
example, who of us but ought to know that we 
require seven feet of pure air every minute, and 
yet we shut ourselves up to sleep in rooms 





where the air is exhausted long before morning? 
We crowd into churches and lecture-rooms with- 
out ever looking to see if they have any means 
of ventilation ; we jam into cars and omnibuses, 
until there is scarcely space enough left for a 
single minute’s supply of fresh air for each per- 
son, and then close both doors and windows. 
Talk about the “breath of life!” Where is it 
to come from in such a place? And yet air is 
an article of which we partake twenty times 
a minute, and we can not do without it five 
minutes and live. 

In the matter of eating we are quite as wide 
of the mark. Our cooks in the kitchen go on 
compounding, and mixing, and baking, and fry- 
ing without any knowledge of the comparative 
healthfulness of articles, or any regard for it. 
Is it not reasonable to expect that, in most 
cases, they must inevitably go wrong? At the 
table we are no better. We mix, and drink, and 
condiment, and stimulate, and stuff, of whatever 
tickles the taste, profoundly ignorant of its 
effects on the system, content if it does not 
kill us outright. And thus we, year after year 
filling up the system'with the debris made by 
all this ill-advised eating, clogging every organ 
with foul conditions, and laboring in misery 
through life, sink into an untimely grave. 

The general apathy on this subject is sur- 
prising. A few, indeed, are awake to the fact 
that it is their business to take care of the bodies 
that God has given them to serve him in, and 
that, in this case as in matters of religion, they 
can not pin their faith to another’s sleeve and 
go guiltless of consequences. I believe that 
the “coming man,” whenever he shall arrive, 
will recognize the fact that pain is directly, or 
indirectly, the result of sin, and he will be as 
much ashamed of being sick as he will be of 
having his sins written on his forehead in any 
other shape. 





MAN’S GREAT WANT. 





O men in the world want help like them 
that want the Gospel. Of all distresses, 
want of the Gospeicries loudest for relief. A man 
may want liberty, and yet be happy, as Joseph 
was ; a man may want peace, and yet be happy, 
as David was; a man may want children, and 
yet be happy, as Job was; a man may want 
plenty, and yet be full of comfort, as Micah was ; 
but he that wants the Gospel, wants every thing 
that should do him good. A throne, without 
the Gospel, is but the devil’s dungeon; wealth, 
without the Gospel, is fuel for hell; advance- 
ment, without the Gospel, is but going high to 
have the greater fall. 
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THE MODEL WOMAN. 





Who can find a virtuous woman ? 
For her price is far above rubies. 
The heart of her husband doth safely trust in her, 
So that he shall have no need of spoil. 
She will do him good and not evil 
All the days of her life. 
She seeketh wool, and flax, 
And worketh willingly with her hands. 
She is like the merchants’ ships ; 
She bringeth her food from afar. 
She girdeth her loins with strength, 
And strengtheneth her arms, 
She layeth her hands to the spindle, 





And her hands hold the distaff. 
She stretcheth out her hands to the poor ; 


Yea, she reacheth forth her hands to the needy. 


She maketh herself coverings of tapestry ; 
Her clothing is silk and purple. 
Her husband is known in the gates, 
When he sitteth among the elders of the land. 
She openeth her mouth with wisdom ; 
And in her tongue is the law of kindness. 
She looketh well to the ways of her household, 
And eateth not the bread of idleness. 
Her children arise up, and call her blessed ; 
Her husband also, and he praiseth her. 
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RELIGION AND THE REIGN OF 
TERROR.* 





OME who read our title will exclaim, “ What! 

another book on the French Revolution? 
We thought all gamuts had been exhausted in 
the variations of that song. We were simple 
enough to suppose the play which had been on 
the boards for a hundred nights could now afford 
a dignified retirement. But it seems we mis- 
judged. What with ponderous folios and mod- 
erate octavos ; with flying feuilletons and brill- 
iant essays; with tons of club-gossip shoveled 
into print; with Robespierre and the guillotine 
to point the morals of every debating society 
from Kennebeck to Rio Grande—with all these, 
how can we endure any more?” 

This may be offset with the suspicion—a faint 
one, it is confessed—that there actually is a 
small number of persons who have the incon- 
venient habit of ¢hinking—to whom an old 
theme has always some new aspect. Maybe, 
too, there is a class of people, not so insignifi- 
cant in number, who have hearts in them—real 
hearts “that feel for others’ woes.” These, 
hating tyranny, loving freedom, longing for uni- 
versal emancipation, praying for the brotherhood 
in all lands, will feel a quickened pulse in read- 
ing and many times reviewing the wondrous 
experiment, the record of those marvelous days, 
when philanthropists forgot to mourn for the 
joy of hopeful deeds, and nations were gazing 
upon the star of a new destiny. How many 
sympathetic souls, keeping “watch over man’s 
mortality,” were whispering, 

* Rest awhile, 

Children of wretchedness! the hour is nigh !”’ 

Alas! that hopes were doomed to such cruel 
disappointment, and the fair scutcheon of Lib- 
erty was to be marred by so many crimes. -Let 
us learn by experience, May the nations yet to 
be emancipated—nay, may outraged France her- 
self, learn what blighted her liberty-tree, what 
fatal step plunged her glorious Revolution into 
the hopeless depths of anarchy! 

The book named at the head of this paper is 
not a mere repetition of the story. It is nota 
varnished tale for the amusement of an evening. 
It is not a glittering brooklet of typography me- 
andering through a Sahara of margin. It is 
not a white stripe of peace bisecting a red field 
of war. It is not a housing of crimson and 
gold, slipped in between the Sheikh’s beautiful 
daughter and her patient white donkey. Itisa 
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book! ‘t contains something to be read, and 
something readable. It is a book for the times. 
We need to be reminded of some of the truths 
it contains. If we do not heed them, our own 
great Revolution and its sacred Declaration of 
Independence may be overwhelmed in a tide of 
ancient error and corruption, against which 
nothing can so effectually forewarn us as the 
history of the past. 

It is a poor compliment which the genius of 
Coleridge pays to his common sense, when he 
says “the French people are like gunpowder, 
which, in the single grains, is smutty and con- 
temptible, but in the mass is terrible”—just as 
if an Englishman were not made of the same 
clay as a Frenchman. It is’ easy to say with 
Bulwer, speaking of the National Assembly, 
“It was in reality an assembly of people who 
knew nothing about business setting themselves 
down to transact the most complicated affairs in 
a fit of drunken inspiration.” Such “ glittering 
generalities” perhaps convey more falsehood 
than truth. If, as Bulwer says, there were not 
more than /wenty first-rate business men; that 
is, competent legislators, in the assembly, it is 
perhaps as great a proportion as will often be 
found in similar assemblies. It may be safely 
assumed, we think, that the French people have 
the average of cleanness and manliness found 
among Christian nations, and that the revolu- 
tionists were, on the whole, about as good-look- 
ing as other men. As for Mirabeau, he had an 
excuse for looking terrible ; namely, he could n’t 
help it—notwithstanding some thought him fine- 
looking. As for Marat—let a mine be sprung 
in the social strata of New York, and we pre- 
sume it will turn up a man fully as handsome. 
Among the things written on the French Revo- 
lution, how much has been said for mere pretti- 
ness and point; how little for the truth’s sake! 
It is one of the good qualities of this treatise 
of the learned Pressensé, that he has a lesson 
to teach and goes straight about it. 

As De Tocqueville has said, “It is impossible 
to comprehend the French Revolution without 
understanding the previous history of France.” 
The French noblesse were the descendants of 
those brave men who, at the beginning of the 
fifth century, crossed the Rhine and subjugated 
the ancient Gauls. They made themselves 
masters of the land and reduced the population 
to serfdom. There grew up, between the ex- 
tremes of noble and serf, a middle class, of 
peasant origin but energetic and wealthy, who 
transacted the professional and commercial busi- 
ness of the country. The Government was ex- 
clusively in the hands of the princes, and these, 
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domain. In process of time one of their number 
was recognized as king, the amount of this 
honor being that the king received certain an- 
nual presents, and was empowered, in emerg- 
ency, to make on each prince a certain draft of 
military force. After the Capetian dynasty be- 
came established in Paris, the splendor of the 
Parisian court eclipsed all rivals, and Paris be- 
came the center of France. Through all the 
generations of successive reigns the Govern- 
ment was by the nobles and for the nobles. 
The people were but as sheep, fleeced system- 
atically, and upon occasion led to the slaughter. 
A characteristic instance of the legislative wis- 
dom of the French Government was the odious 
salt tax. The king assumed the proprietorship 
of all salt and salt-works in the kingdom, and 
then very graciously signified how much each 
family in the realm should take, and at what 
price they should receive it. How thankful 
Frenchmen should have been for such paternal 
government! Still more touchingly paternal 
was the policy of Philip VI at the opening of 
his reign, 1328-1350. The nobility, in capri- 
cious wars, in gay and splendid tournaments, in 
reckless dissipation and luxury, had consumed 
so much more than their incomes as to be gen- 
erally and prodigiously in debt. In debt to 
whom? Why, to.artisans, merchants, lawyers— 
miserable dourgeois, who should be supremely 
happy in turning over the avails of their indus- 
try and skill to the gratification of those supe- 
rior beings who so kindly tolerated their exist- 
ence. How justly humiliating to a baron to be 
under bonds to pay his neighbor, the merchant, 
the money borrowed and expended in last week’s 
fox-hunt and its attendant festivities! How 
absurd for the artisan, who lent the count money 
wherewith to furnish his daughter’s bridal outfit, 
to expect it repaid! Debts to the low-born are 
not debts; they are favors conferred. To liqui- 
date such bonds of affection were base ingrati- 
tude. Wherefore, said this gentle king, let 
these dukes, barons, and counts, by the grace 
of God, pay but three-fourths of the said debts, 
and let them have four months’ grace, without 
interest. When the four months have elapsed, 
the royal decree consecrates the bonds of affec- 
tion in Perpetuo by canceling the debts. In the 
succeeding reign came the war of Jacquerie. 
And why not? 

As the court became more attractive the no- 
Lility gradually left their country estates to re- 
side in Paris, leaving cruel overseers to manage 
their estates and grind down the laborers. By 
degrees, and especially under Richelieu, in the 
early part of the seventeenth century, a cen- 
tralizing policy prevailed, which resulted in 





concentrating all military power in the king, and 
all judicial functions in the courts established 
by royal decree. The monarch became abso- 
lute. Louis the Fourteenth’s celebrated saying, 
L’Etat/ Cest moi, is expressive of the central 
idea of the political system. There were Par- 
liaments—so called—in France, departmental 
courts, the sole function of which was—not to 
discuss, but—to register the royal decrees. The 
Parliament of Paris, composed exclusively of 
the noblesse, thought, upon a time, to have an 
opinion of their own, to criticise and protest. 
Louis XIV, though then but eighteen years 
of age, coming into the court-room with his 
whip in hand, declared the thing must stop at 
once; and stop it did. Politically, the people 
had no existence, except for payment of taxes. 

A true Parliament, the States General, was 
known in theory, but was practically defunct. 
Seldom summoned in any age, it was not 
brought together, after 1614, until 1789. The 
general financial and economical interests of 
the country had long been advancing from bad 
to worse. The splendor of the reign of Le 
Grande Monarque was but the iridescence of 
decay. Absenteeism was ruining the finances 
of the great estates. This, together with fre- 
quent transfers of land by marriage and sale— 
wherein the peasants were sold with the land— 
had utterly alienated the laboring class from 
their superiors. The old affection, sometimes 
so touching in the earlier days, had hopelessly 
expired. The nobles, once powerful by the 
military tenure of their dependents and by a 
quasi sovereignty of their own, having nothing 
now to show for their extravagant privileges 
save their names and their rent-rolls—these 
last now wretchedly deficient—how could they 
command the respect of a down-trodden people? 
Taxes were enormous, and ruthlessly exacted. 
Louis XVI would have lightened the peo- 
ple’s burdens, but the nobility were averse to 
reform. Splendor and servility were at the 
court—wretchedness and poverty, approaching 
starvation, were among the people. Luxury 
abated not her revelings—pride diminished 
not his pretensions—power relaxed not its ex- 
actions—refinement, elegance, brilliancy, un- 
equaled in ancient or modern times, gilded 
over the hateful corruptions of a debauched 
court. Religion was the tool of despotism. 
Bishops and canons bought their places. Ab- 
bacies were the prey of the younger sons of 
the nobility, who took their salaries as reward 
for the humiliation of their titles, and squan- 
dered both their manhood and their money in 
unblushing profligacy. Religion, how traves- 
tied! Piety, how mocked! Conscience, how 
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trampled! God, how insulted! The Church 
was an utter offense, in the eyes of many of the 
most intelligent. Agriculture languished, and 
impoverished estates bore witness at once to the 
greed of an absent lord and to the hoplessness 
of unrewarded toil. Commerce was crippled by 
monopolies and want of public spirit—the poor 
cried for bread—the privileged classes continued 
their dancing and coquetry with undiminished 
elegance. How great was the need of reform! 
How contemptuous of popular rights and popu- 
lar sufferings was that nobility that could, when 
the king resolved on summoning the States- 
General, insist on giving the people but ome- 
third the entire representation—making two 
hundred thousand aristocrats double the weight 
and authority of twenty-five millions of people! 
How conservative of “the good old times” were 
the same aristocracy when—the people having 
been allowed Aa/f the representation—they con- 
tended for three separate Assemblies, one for 
each estate, thus to crush out the popular will 
by two houses against one! How admirable 
the representatives of the people, who, after 
sufficient respectful waiting, swszmoned the no- 
blesse and the clergy to their seats in the Na- 
tional Assembly! What moral grandeur was 
in the deed when these same representatives 
unitedly and with uplifted hand swore fidelity to 
France! The Revolution began in the truest 
love of freedom and of France. Than in the 
National Assembly, purer patriotism never sat 
in legislative halls. Alas, for the degeneracy 
of the outcome! 

What was a leading error? On the 5th of 
November, 1789, the following decree was 
passed, namely: ' 

“All the property of the clergy is at the dis- 
posal of the nation, on condition that it shall 
provide in a fitting manner for the expenses of 
worship, the maintenance of its ministers, and 
the necessities of the poor. As to the disposi- 
tions to be made for the ministers of religion, 
they shall be paid each not less than one thou- 
sand two hundred francs, not including lodging 
and the use of a garden.” 

Of this, let us hear our author: 

“Before pronouncing judgment on the justice 
of this revolutionary decree, let us remind the 
detractors of the French Revolution that in this 
measure it did nothing which is not justified by 
the principles of the ancient monarchy..... 
Talleyrand and Mirabeau acted on the prin- 
ciples of Louis XIV..... 

“It was to the interest of the Revolution, while 
intervening in the affairs of the Church, to avoid 
as much as possible the alienation of the affec- 
tions of so powerful a class as the ministers of 





the altar. Those who thought that, at the close 
of the eighteenth century, the Christian Church 
was incapable of deeply agitating and endanger- 
ing the peace of the country, were sadly mis- 
taken. They judged the whole of the nation by 
the frivolous drawing-rooms of Paris. Despite 
the scandals of the high clergy, and the incre- 
dulity of the educated classes, the religious 
sentiment was still the most powerful element 
with which the Revolution had to contend. 
And now that the people had fallen into trials 
and sufferings, it was sensibly regaining its 
natural strength. The radical measures of the 
Assembly were well-fitted to strengthen both 
the real religion and the fanaticism of the peo- 
ple and clergy, for now they could plausibly 
believe themselves the objects of injustice and 
persecution. Religion is always instinctively 
sought by the suffering and wronged. It was 
not in the power of the Assembly to give the 
people a new religion in place of the old one. 
It was, therefore, a great political blunder to 
take at once such a radical step against the 
time-honored immunities of the clergy. The 
needed property could have been obtained in a 
much more conciliatory way. It is assuredly to 
the interest of both Church and State that they 
should be independent of each other. Now, had 
some such proposition as that of Malonet been 
adopted, the most of the property might have 
been obtained for the relief of the country, and 
the rest set apart for the support of the minis- 
ters of the Church, leaving the management of 
it to the clergy, and thus freeing the State from 
its troublesome and dangerous connection with 
the Church. A willingness to such a step had 
finally been expressed, even by the high clergy. 
Thus the question of Church and State would 
have been wisely and at once settled, and relig- 
ion in France would have been in the happy 
condition it has so long enjoyed in the United 
States. This is the solution for which Cavour, 
the great statesman of modern Italy, strove so 
earnestly; namely, a free Church in a free 
State.” (Pp. 74-77.) 

The temperateness, the fairness, the wisdom 
of these views can not but commend themselves 
to all readers. How evidently sympathetic with 
liberty! How fair even toward her despoilers ! 
How void of the rant of Carlyle and the extrav- 
agance of Michelet! There is need that so 
honest a writer should rewrite the history of the 
French Revolution. The brilliant and attractive 
qualities of Thiers lose something of their avail- 
ableness to truth by his partiality for the Napo- 
leonic dynasty. Writers like Hugo, Michelet, 
et id omne genus, have too much partisan feeling 
to write history. As for Carlyle, he but describes 
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himself when he writes, whether it be Frederick 
the Great or the French Revolution. 

One can not read the book before us without 
the conviction that it conveys practical lessons 
to Americans. The fearful ecclesiastical cor- 
ruptjons, so ruthlessly exposed by the Encyclo- 
pedists, and so shamelessly indulged at court, 
together with the almost fathomless ignorance 
of the people enslaved to the lying traditions of 
the priesthood—these are repeating themselves 
among us. Can the American people see with 
indifference the growing political power of an 
ecclesiastical organization that has always, in 
France and every-where that she exists, been 
the determined, relentless foe of liberty? In 
Europe this harlot unbolts the fires of wrath 
against the offspring of freedom as soon as they 
are born. In America she sits upon her rock 





piping amorous ditties to liberty, and many are 
caught in her snares. Is she only a sphinx 
propounding riddles, or is she the mystery of 
iniquity? 

It is a fine stroke, too, where our writer shows 
so clearly that Napoleon I was not the “restorer 
of religion,” the “regenerator of the Church.” 
He is evidently not an adorer of the Janus-faced 
autocrat now on the French throne. Who that 
is Protestant should be? 

In taking our leave of this interesting book, 
we congratulate Prof. Lacroix upon the skillful 
execution of his task, and upon the association 
of his name with that of the accomplished Pres- 
sensé. We also congratulate the Alumni of the 
Ohio Wesleyan University upon this worthy 
achievement of one of their number in the world 
of letters. 
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THE PRINTERS’ CEMETERY NEAR PHILADELPHIA. 





ips printers’ burial-ground is the gift of 
George W. Childs, proprietor of the “ Pub- 


a marble gateway of massive size, a representa- 
tion of which is given in our cut. The donor 


lic Ledger,” to the Philadelphia Typographical | has shown himself in this, and other enterprises, 


Society, an association of printers, chartered in 
1831. It is a large and beautiful inclosed lot in 
the Woodlands Cemetery, containing about two 


a real lover of his fellow-men. His success in 
business has not bred in him a grasping desire 
which is never satisfied; but with generous 


thousand superficial feet, and is entered through | heart he tenders to every honest toiler sympathy 
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and encouragement. He recognizes the high 
moral principle that the employer is under many 
obligations to the employed; and in some meas- 
ure aims to provide for the comfort and health 
of his workmen during life, secures an insurance 
on their lives for the benefit of their families 
when they die, and furnishes a resting-place for 
their bodies when they are carried to the grave. 

The Printers’ Cemetery was dedicated with 
appropriate ceremonies on Saturday, October 
17, 1868. The members of the Society, with a 
number of prominent gentlemen of the city, 
were conveyed in carriages from the Ledger 
building to the Cemetery in West Philadelphia, 
where they walked in procession to the burial- 
lot, the deed of which was about to be handed 
over to the President of the Typographical So- 
ciety for the benefit of the members of the craft 
generally. The opening service was a prayer 
by Rev. C. P. Krauth, D. D.; after which Hon. 
Morton M’Michael, Mayor of Philadelphia, 
made a few remarks, and introduced the late 
Chief Justice of Pennsylvania, Hon. Ellis Lewis, 
who spoke for Mr. Childs. In his behalf he 
made the presentation address, which was re- 
sponded to by H. J. Durborrow, the President 
of the Society. It was resolved by the recipi- 
ents of this munificent gift to observe the pro- 
visions of the trust, and to see that it shall al- 
ways be preserved in the same perfect order in 
which it was received. It is to be the final 
home of those who by their labors diffuse knowl- 
edge and render thought imperishable. 

Few of us who sit at our breakfast-tables and 
read the daily news know what toil the printer 
undergoes for our delectation. Deprive us of 
the morning paper, ahd we seem lost; but how 
little we think of those who work till after mid- 
night, while we are asleep, that at sunrise we 
may find the paper at our door! But as Poor 
Richard said, himself a printer, “There is rest 
enough in the grave!” It is fitting, therefore, 
that the hand which has lost its cunning, the 
eye that is closed in endless night, the feet that 
no longer tread the streets or ascend the stair- 
ways of art, the tongue that no longer utters the 
sounds and syllables of perfect words, the brain 
whose restless activity is at length quiet, should 
find repose in this sacred spot! Here let the 
bodies of those whose skill perpetuates all hu- 
man skill rest in hope of a better resurrection 
at the last day! Here nothing can hurt them. 
For them the battle is over, the play is done, 
and the busy world will still go on, only like 
them to lie down, some sooner, some later; but 
the inevitable day approaches when for them 
and for us dim forgetfulness shall close the 


scene! 





UNGODLY PRACTICES; OR, SEVENTY 
YEARS AGO. 





pee years ago I devoted a great many of 
my spare hours in collecting information 
regarding the early history of Methodism ip the 
Western States, with the intention of preserv- 
ing the fruit of my researches in a permanent 
form. The latter notion has long since passed 
away; but I sometimes unearth my carefully 
guarded treasures, and find a great deal of en- 
joyment in these scraps of unpublished history. 
The past, with its simple, earnest, world-con- 
quering Methodists, working for God uncon- 
scious of the magnitude of the work in which 
they were engaged, rises before me, and I am 
with the men and women of whom the world 
was not worthy. There was more joy and hu- 
manity in our faith seventy years ago than in 
any other of evangelical Protestantism, yet 
there was a solemnity in the lives of our spirit- 
ual ancestors that revealed constant communion 
with God. But nothing interests us more than 
their resolute non-conformity to the world. How 
constantly they stood on guard against those 
weaknesses which have always been the sport 
of the satirists ! 

In my gathering of historical items I wrote to 
a brother minister, a member of the Western 
Virginia Conference, stationed within the bounds 
of what was once known as the Ohio circuit, 
which was one of the outposts of Methodism at 
the close of the last century. The circuit was 
in the north-west corner of the State of Vir- 
ginia, and had its name from the river which 
was one of its boundaries. I was fortunate in 
securing a number of valuable “notes.” But 
there was one item that interested me more than 
any other. The following resolution, he wrote 
me, was to be found in the well-preserved quar- 
terly conference records of the circuit: 

“Resolved, That we, as a quarterly meeting 
conference, use our best endeavors to do away 
with the ungodly practice of wearing suspend- 
ers.” 

I was confident that there was a bit of un- 
written history in this unique record, but could 
not unveil the transaction. Happening one day 
to mention it to the late Wm. H. Raper, of the 
Ohio Conference, he smiled, saying that in his 
first year in the ministry an old lady had accused 
him of being “ proud enough to wear suspend- 
ers.” Until then I had been ignorant that sus- 
penders were a modern invention, perhaps one 
of the earliest fruits of Yankee ingenuity. But 
here it was, plain enough. The wearing of sus- 
penders was an ungodly practice in the begin- 
ning, and had fought its way to respectability 
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through such formidable opposition as this. 
Who doubts that it had encountered the ful- 
minations of the early western pulpit? My 
faith in orthodox practices was sensibly weak- 
ened. No doubt some of the heretics who had 
been incarcerated in dungeons and burned at the 
stake for ungodly practices were, after all, good 
and clever men and women. Had they been 
born half a century later, would not some of 
them have died in the quiet of their homes, sur- 
rounded by friends? It is not improbable that 
their zeal and devotion at a later period might 
have led them into a path that ended in saint- 
ship. How hard a fate! A prison and stocks 
instead of a triumphal procession; the stake 
instead of a crown! 

Let us go back over the seventy years that 
have wrought such wonderful changes in our 
western society. 

A young man, say rather a boy, standing on 
the threshold of manhood, the son of a promi- 
nent Methodist, with whom Bishop Asbury is 
accustomed to spend a day or two when he is 
on his western tour, goes up to Clarksburg some 
Saturday morning to lay in supplies for the fam- 
ily. He bears a commission from every one of 
the family, who half envy him his chance of 
seeing something new and strange. The village 
store-keeper has been to Baltimore and returned 
with a desirable stock of new goods. They are 
spread out boldly on the counter or peep out 
temptingly from the shelves. Every thing is 
new and bright, for he has not failed to secure 
whatever is latest in fashion. The suspenders, 
something that had been heard of vaguely be- 
fore, hang upon the cord over the counter, woven 
of many colors. The young men of the village 
have already purchased. I warrant you that 
shop-keepers had oily tongues in those days as 
well as now. Who does not know the result! 
Human nature has not changed; we repeat to- 
day the follies of our forefathers. 

The young man reaches home, and spreads 
before the household the purchases of the day. 
How absorbed they are in every word he an- 
swers as they ply him with questions! Last of 
all the suspenders are produced with uncon- 
cealed anxiety. The sisters have not much to 
say, but the younger brothers think they are 
a great invention, and are planning for the 
future. There are doubts in the face of the 
mother, and he sees it; but it is not in her 
heart to condemn her oldest boy. She says: 
“T don’t know what father will say about it.” 

As they speak the father comes in from the 
fields, and asks what has been the result of his 
visit. What quietness settles down on the fam- 
ily! The young man’s tongue is not half so 





glib in rehearsing the merits of the purchase 
as the shop-keeper’s was. He sees the storm 
gathering on his father’s brow, and offers as a 
conductor for the overcharged cloud, “All the 
young men at Clarksburg are wearing them.” 
Unfortunate argument! What an unskillful 
pleader, when an old-fashioned Methodist is to 
be propitiated ! 

“All the young men in Clarksburg, indeed ! 
Yes, I should not wonder if Satan himself wears 
them. Has all my teaching amounted to no 
more than this? Put them away, and do not 
disgrace me by wearing them !” 

The mother, in a sweet voice that soothes the 
whole company, pleads, “Come, now, father, 
I know that he did not intend to do wrong, and 
you must not deal too severely with him.” 

Shall we let our imaginations carry us to the 
next quarterly meeting, and hear the inquiries 
and replies as the matter is talked over with 
grave aspect? Then follows the conference, in 
which, after severer statement and discussion, 
the resolution passes that has provoked these 
thoughts. No; let us not be too curious in 
our conjectures. They are all in their graves 
now, having died in honor and blessed anticipa- 
tions of eternal glory. These Methodist an- 
cestors of ours were a noble company of men 
and women, and no words can describe the 
reverence in which we should hold them. It 
would be well if there were no differences be- 
tween us of more moment than the changes 
that have taken place in the style of our dress- 
ing. We can not be too thankful for the bold- 
ness and simplicity with which they contended 
for the faith, and for their practice of a pure 
religion. Nor can we justly speak lightly of 
their sternness in condemning practices which 
we now indulge in without scruple. They were 
honestly—shall we not say successfully ?—reduc- 
ing to practice their understanding of the com- 
mand that God’s children must not be con- 
formed to this world. 

We have stricken out of the Discipline of our 
Church parts which they considered as firmly 
established as the articles of faith which we 
have retained; and we have widely diverged 
from the practice of Methodism as they under- 
stood it. Would not a glance at some of our 
Sabbath congregations astonish them beyond 
measure? Would they use as tender words as 
“ungodly practices” if they were sitting in 
judgment on the fashions of dress to-day? 
Yet how easily they would fall in with many of 
our peculiarities and find enjoyment in them! 
But such passages in the history of all denom- 
inations of Christians teach us that we are too 
ready to make the service of God consist in an 
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outward show of things. We grow zealous in 
condemning practices, and place the ban of 
ungodliness upon them, without any warrant 
beyond our education and prejudices. Nor is 
it strange that we desire all persons to adopt 
our modes of thought, and find pleasure in our 
tastes and habits. There are men to-day who 
find virtue in singing uncouth discords of rhythm 
and sense, rather than the charming verses of 
Watts and Wesley. 

This is no late manifestation of human weak- 
ness. Peter, and Paul, and Barnabas had sharp 
contentions with it, and it reappears in every 
generation. Let us learn that Christianity takes 
upon itself a larger liberty, and allows its follow- 
ers greater self-control as it permeates society. 
It is not wise, then, to be too hasty in judgment, 
nor over alert in branding exercises with which 
we do not sympathize as ungodly practices. 

Our task is to Christianize the world. We 
are to hate the evil, and have no fellowship with 
it. But all innocent and lovely things wait for 
the baptism of the Spirit. Art will be brought 
back to Christian sympathies, and adorn Prot- 
estantism as it once did Catholicism. The 
greatest number of Christian differences are the 
product of human weaknesses and ignorance. 
We should refuse to condemn any thing that 
does not stand in the way of leading men to 
Christ. The Methodist love-feasts and camp 
meetings are no longer irregularities at which 
good men look askance. Each revival that 
advances the cause of Christ, brings all true 
disciples into closer communion. 





TASTE. 


A BRIEF chapter on esthetics might not be 
inappropriate amid so many appeals to 
reason and common sense. Zésthetics, or the 
philosophy of taste, is a subject to which too 
little attention is given by the mass of American 
people. This neglect is, perhaps, owing to an 
incorrect idea of the nature and importance of 
this faculty. Taste is that sensibility by which 
we recognize the beauties and deformities of 
nature and art, deriving pleasure from the one, 
and suffering pain from the other. Taste has 
sometimes been confounded with imagination ; 
but each is a distinct faculty performing its 
functions in the subjective realm. 

Imagination is the mind’s creative power. On 
silvery pinions it soars into the great unseen, 
and returns to the reception-room of mother 
intellect, adorning its walls with new and fanci- 
ful pictures. Taste, the original critic, then 
examines the images with perfect exactness, 





passing sentence of beauty or deformity, and 
deriving pleasure or pain accordingly. Thus, 
for all that high, perfect enjoyment, whether 
occasioned by the contemplation of objects and 
qualities in the external world, or from mere 
conceptions, we are indebted not to the imag- 
ination, but to taste or the esthetic sensibility. 

Taste is a universal faculty. It is detected 
in all classes, young and old, civil and barbarous. 
Children cry for antic toys and gay colors when 
dull blocks and sticks lie within their reach. 
While the educated and refined classes are 
deriving exquisite enjoyment from picturesque 
landscapes, sublime cataracts, magnificent pal- 
aces, and from the study of the most complete 
poetic and artistic specimens, savages are giv- 
ing decided preference to their gaudy orna- 
ments, and rude, unskillful songs. Hence we 
see the munificence of our Heavenly Father in 
the bestowal of our immortal faculties. But, 
notwithstanding he has conferred this priceless 
gift upon every human being, he has not given 
to all in the same degree. Some persons have 
a much keener perception of the beautiful and 
the sublime, also of the ridiculous, than others ; 
and, consequently, their enjoyment arising from 
the one, and disgust from the other, must be 
proportionally greater. Therefore, taste is a 
more rare endowment than reason, judgment, 
or any of the faculties necessary to man’s well- 
being. Beauty and sublimity were not essential 
to creation; but the all-wise Creator saw fit to 
please man by painting, gilding, crystallizing, 
and otherwise ornamenting his work. Taste, 
therefore, is the subjective energy that is to hold 
high converse with these objective qualities. 

With this view of the subject, it is evidently 
our duty to cultivate the zsthetic sensibility. 
God bestows no faculty which he does not 
intend for our use. Although taste may have 
been conferred upon us in a limited degree, we 
have no more right to keep it in a dormant 
state than the unfaithful servant had to bury 
his one talent. Taste is subject to the same 
laws by which all our faculties are governed. 
It is strengthened by use and weakened by 
disease. Mind is spiritual and immortal. By 
the gradual though constant improvement of all 
our powers, we may grow in knowledge to in- 
finity. 

I said in the outset that Americans are defi- 
cient in regard to taste. This is discovered in 
dress, conversation, and manner. In dress we 
are mere copyists. Fashion is a powerful king- 
dom. From her throne in France she sways 
her scepter over broad America, and we bow in 
peaceful and willing subjection. One season 
gay colors and endless superfluities prevail; the 
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next, great scarcity of materials and more sub- 
dued colors predominate ; and little and large, 
blonde and brunette must be in fashion, no 
difference how unsuitable or how expensive as 
regards both time and money. That which is 
becoming to one person is not adapted to every 
individual, Many of our young ladies manifest 
a great fondness for gay colors. This inclina- 
tion has been carried to such an extent that a 
fashionably dressed assembly keeps one con- 
stantly reminded that the flowers have been 
robbed of their petals, and the birds of their 
plumes, to supply the wants of fair womankind. 
Now this is very poor taste, for two reasons. 
If Solomon, in all his glory, could not be 
arrayed like the lilies of the field, we can not, 
and it is useless to make the attempt. The 
human countenance is superior to any other 
material beauty. It is the exquisitely wrought 
window from which the soul looks out from 
self, and holds intelligent communication with 
the outer world. All the undying principles of 
our higher nature cluster in the window and 
shine through the expression, making it the 
masterpiece of Deity. Gaudy dress detracts 
from the beauty of the countenance, rendering 
it less charming, while the attractiveness of the 
attire is only transitory—thus incurring a double 
loss. Grave colors, on the other hand, har- 





monize with the human face, a mutual relation | 
| ture, but because he wants a man’s generous 


arising between them, each giving additional 
beauty to the other. Again, by frequently see- 
ing persons dressed in brilliant colors we be- 
come accustomed to them, so that nature’s 
ornaments, clouds, rainbows, birds, and flowers, 
lose their rarity, and with it half their power to 
please. 

Let us, American ladies, come out from the 
kingdom of fashion and patronize only the use- 
ful, the beautiful, and the elegant. Are not we 
endowed with as perfect intellects as the inhab- 
itants of other lands? If so, why should they 
decide for us in matters of dress any more than 
in religion and other important themes? Let 
us each study what is most becoming to our 
person, and adopt such as our mode of costume 
with little variation except as advancing age 
suggests—always giving preference to grave 
colors. 

The advantages resulting fromi such a course 
would be threefold. First. We would present a 
much more elegant and dignified appearance, 
being attired in modest apparel as becometh 
women professing godliness. Secondly. There 
would be less expense of money. Thirdly. A 
much smaller expenditure of time than is re- 
quired by fashion, leaving a large surplus to be 
devoted to more noble employments. We need 





to cultivate taste in every thing. By so doing 
our appreciation of beauty and grace would be 
increased, and the pain occasioned by deformity 
rendered more acute. We would make greater 
efforts to abolish deformity and inelegance, to 
make every thing around us in art pleasing, and 
to linger in the presence of nature, beautiful and 
sublime. 





SLAVERY TO POPULAR OPINION. 





N O one is safe from being thrown over by a 
friend who makes the world his bugbear ; 
for, whatever the justice of his own perceptions, 
the opinion which he dreads, and which influ- 
ences him, is an inferior one. There is actually 
no limit to such a dependence; it bows before 
every standard, irrespective of all capacity or 
right to judge. Whoever can use the weapon 
of contempt is formidable. Such a man is a 
prey to the insolence of footmen; he trembles 
before the tribunal of the servants’ hall, and 
dreads the criticism of his butler, whose defini- 
tion of a gentleman—of what is expected of a 
gentleman, of what a gentleman ought and ought 
not to do—he practically accepts in preference 
to hisown. All this is essentially demoralizing. 
In fact, no benefit can secure a man of this sort, 
no ties can bind him, under a particular form of 
trial; and this not at all from baseness of na- 


self-reliance—that quality which the weak and 
the dependent learn to trust, and which gives 
to manliness a value for which no intellectual 
excellence whatever is an equivalent. 

All people are, of course, in a considerable 
measure, guided in their ways of thinking by 
general consent—as, being members of a com- 
munity, they must be; but there is, beyond 
this, a slavery in which its victim stands as it 
were unrepresented in the world’s parliament. 
Few errors bring less reward with them. No- 
body likes a coward, and a careless indifference 
or even defiance of popular usage is often taken 
for a sign of superiority. Human nature is not 
so hard and cynical as the theory of false shame 
assumes it to be; and the world is much more 
good-natured than men of this temper give it 
credit for. It can discriminate and sympathize, 
and tolerate exceptions from its ordinary stand- 
ard. As no phantoms are so monstrous as the 
fears of a mind which abandons itself to the 
apprehensions of false shame, so no predica- 
ment or dilemma of actual existence has the 
pangs and stings which a busy fancy conjures 
up in anticipation—just as most disagreeable 
things are not, when the time comes, as dis- 
agreeable as we expected. 
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THE EVENING PRAYER. 


Do not light the candle yet, 
Close not out the evening star ; 
But leave me quite alone—and let 
The door remain ajar. 


Bow thee down, irreverent head, 
For a sound comes-up the stair ; 
Marian, kneeling by her bed, 
Saith the evening prayer : 


Praying evermore to bless 
Those that all about her be! 
Hush! God give me worthiness, 

Marian prays for me! 


Marian, kneeling by her bed, 
Earnest, meek, absorbed, and calm, 

Drooping forward her dear head, 
Pressing palm to palm. 


Looking with her loving eyes 
Far above the eastern meadows ; 
Where the ponderous cloud mass lies, 
In its deep, broad shadows— 


A tall fortress, vast and dun, 
Fitted for an empire’s keeping ; 
Whilst a single star looks on, 
O’er the watch-tower peeping. 
As a warden looks afar, 
To his fixed purpose given ; 
Marian sees nor cloud nor star, 
But beyond them—heaven ! 


Kneeling lowly, murmuring slowly, 
With a soft, low fervency, 





Words half spoken, lisped, broken, 
Praying still for me! 

O, the potency and sway 
Of gentleness o’er tutored skill! 

This child takes my heart away, 
And molds it to her will. 

I that, stooping, give my finger 
To her in the garden walk ; 

Proud, amid the joy, to linger 
O’er the innocent talk ; 

3y a lisping accent caught, 
Murmured, kneeling by a bed— 

I, the lessoned teacher, taught, 
And the leader, led ! 


To that infant purpose molded, 
As a soul that upward springs, 
Mounting still to heaven, infolded 
In an angel’s wings ! 
What a power, intent, and will 
Speaking in a child’s caressing, 
And a broken syllable 
Shaped to a blessing ! 


Learning, vield pretension now ; 
Power, be dumb, and, Pride, be calm ; 
Hide thee, stern, cold-thoughted brow, 
In the humbling palm ; 


Serpent Wisdom, hear the charmer ; 
Rebel Will, to homage fall ; 

Conscienee, doff thy world-forged armor; 
Turn thee to the wall! 
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SUTTEE, OR WIDOW BURNING IN. 
INDIA. 





HE Suttee commemorated in the steel en- 
graving illustrating this number took place, 
as here sketched, in the neighborhood of Baroda, 
in the dominions of the Guicowar, during the 
period that Sir James Carnac was English Res- 
ident (Embassador) at that court. The sketch 
was made and the whole circumstance described 
by Captain Grindley, as it was one of unusual 
interest. The suttee was a young Brahmanee 
woman. On her intention becoming known to 
the Resident, he went at once to her house with 
the humane intention of persuading her to 
abandon her purpose. Failing to produce any 
impression, the Resident waited on the ruling 
prince, who kindly undertook to add his persua- 
sion, but he was equally unsuccessful. Determ- 
ined to prevent her burning herself, he sur- 
rounded her premises with his troops. He 
offered her the means of subsistence, and urged 
the duties she owed her family. The widow 
remained unmoved and unconvinced. On being 
told she would not be allowed to ascend the 
funeral pile, she drew a dagger from the folds 
of her dress, and, with all the vehemence that 
passion could add to fanaticism, declared that 
her blood—the ‘blood of a Brahman woman— 
should be upon the soul of him who offered to 
prevent her performing her duty to her husband. 
Intimidated, the Guicowar with his retinue with- 
drew. The ufhappy woman rushed away to the 
river brink, and there, aided by her friends and 
the Brahmans, she quickly went through the 
ablutions and prescribed ceremonies, and as- 
cended the steps to the fatal spot—immediately 
behind the domed arch in the engraving—and 
threw herself into the midst of the flames. 
Christian women will wish to understand the 
reasons that could thus so strangely and de- 
terminately overcome, in one of their sex—a 
young and beautiful woman—the love of life, of 
friends, and of children, and lead her to dare 
death, in one of its most awful forms, in obe- 
dience to what she regarded as a supreme duty. 
Of suttee, or widow burning, the origin is 
unknown. But it must be very ancient, for it is 
alluded to by Diodorus Siculus as being then 
an established custom. Such a horrid rite should 
certainly be able to show the highest authority 
for itself. Accordingly, the Brahmans of India 
have asserted that the Vedas, which they hold 
to be their most ancient and divine writings, 
have expressly required this last evidence of a 
wife’s devotion to her deceased lord. So long 
as these writings were unknown to the outside 
world they might make their assertion with 





safety. But of late years Christian men have 
mastered the ancient Sanscrit, and have read 
the Vedas, and demanded from the Brahmans 
the proof of a statement under which millions 
of women have been foully murdered during the 
past twenty-five hundred years. The depth of 
their villainy has been revealed by the appeal 
made to the highest authority of their own 
religion. The honor of demolishing the last 
Brahmanical pretext, for regarding suttee as an 
orthodox Hindoo practice, belongs to Horace 
Hayman Wilson. Ina paper read by the learned 
professor before the Royal Asiatic Society, on 
February 4, 1854, he proved that the passage— 
and it was the solitary text from all the Vedas 
that the Brahmans could bring forward in its 
defense—the passage quoted had actually been 
corrupted by the substitution of a single letter, 
which changed the whole sense, agueh for 
agreh, the meaning being thereby perverted 
from “let them [the widows] go up into the 
dwelling,” to “let them go up into the fre”— 
the 7 changed to # made this difference; and 
these cruel men were responsible for the flagrant 
corruption! Professor Wilson added, that he 
was supported in his opinion by Dr. Max Miil- 
ler, and that Aswalayana, the author of the 
Grihya Sutras—a work little inferior in authority 
to the Vedas themselves—actually designates 
the proper person to lead the widow away at the 
conclusion of the funeral rites; so that, so far 
from demanding her immolation, the text enjoins 
inferentially the widow’s preservation. Suttee, 
therefore, with all its antiquity, is proved by 
the Vedas to be like female infanticide, an ac- 
cursed innovation of modern Hindooism. 

Next to the Vedas the Justitutes of Menu 
are the highest authority toa Hindoo conscience. 
This entire code of laws has been searched, 
but not one obligation to such a rite as suttee 
has been found in it. The Brahmans have not 
dared to reply to the learned professor. They 
assert, of course, that it is recommended in the 
Shasters and Puranas. But these are all of 
more recent origin, and far below the paramount 
authority of the Vedas, and no serious doctrine 
can be built on them alone. So that they stand 
convicted of teaching for doctrines novelties 
which are only “the commandments of men,” 
like the Jews of old, or the Romanists of our 
own day—exactly as the present Pope has done, 
when, 1800 years after the canon of Scripture 
was closed, he has dared to invent a new doc- 
trine—that of the immaculate conception of the 
Virgin Mary—and would fain make its belief 
binding on the consciences of Catholics—even 
so have these Brahmans acted at distances al- 
most as great from the date of their own Vedas 
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Every suttee, therefore, has been without 
what even they regard as the divine sanction, 
which alone could ordain it. Christian Orien- 
talists and missionaries have pressed this posi- 
tion to the utter discomfiture and confusion of 
these guilty Brahmans. 

But, while the Vedas and the Code are thus 
entirely silent, and even lay down the laws by 
which a widow’s life is to be guided, the inferior 
authority of modern Hindooism—and any thing 
is “modern” in their view which dates within 
two thousand years of this time—are particular 
and definite enough in prescribing the barbarous 
rites under which she is urged to yield her 
delicate body to the devouring flames. So that, 
upon this fraud, on the faith of India, has been 
built up the greatest victory that priestcraft has 
ever achieved over the natural feelings and 
instincts of mankind in any age or nation. 

The words of the Puranas, which commend 
this dreadful rite, are as follows: “The wife 
who commits herself to the flames with her 
husband’s corpse shall equal Arundhoti [the 
exalted wife of Vashista] and dwell in Swarga 
[heavenly bliss]. As many hairs as are on the 
human body, multiplied by three score and fifty 
lacs [35,000,000] of years, so many years shall 
she live with him in Swarga. As the snake 
catcher forcibly draws the serpent from his hole 
in the earth, so bearing her husband from hell, 
she shall with him enjoy happiness. Dying 
with her husband, she purifies three genera- 
tions—her father and mother’s side, and hus- 
band’s side. Such a wife, adoring her husband, 
enters into celestial felicity with him—greatest 
and most admired; lauded by the choirs of 
heaven, with him shall enjoy the delights of 
heaven while fourteen Indras reign.” 

In the event of her husband dying while 
absent from her, provision is made for her 
suttee in the following words of the Brahma- 
Purana: “If the husband be out of the coun- 
try when he dies, let the virtuous wife take his 
slippers, or any thing else that belongs to his 
dress, and binding them or it upon her breast, 
after purification, enter a separate fire.” The 
same Purana adds: “While the pile is prepar- 
ing, tell the faithful wife of the greatest duty of 
woman. She is alone loyal and pure who burns 
herself with her husband’s corpse. Having thus 
fortified her resolution, and full of affection, 
she completes the Pragashita, and ascends to 
Swarga.” 

The circumstances are defined in which 
widows are excused from the obligation of 
suttee. For example, if a woman has recently 
become a mother, or expects soon to be, she 
may hold herself exempted. Yet even she is at 





liberty, thirty days after childbirth, to assert her 
fidelity by dying amid the flames. 

In case a Hindoo widow decides not to burn, 
then these priestly law makers have prescribed 
her future condition under degrading obliga- 
tions that often prove but a little less terrible 
than death itself. But of this we can speak 
more fully when we come to describe the condi- 
tion to which Hindoo law reduces the afflicted 
widows of that land. Before considering the 
motives of this fearful self-sacrifice, and the 
extent to which it has prevailed, we will place 
before our fair readers a description of the rite 
of suttee as it is usually performed. 

The husband is dead. In India the body 
must be disposed of within twelve hours. In 
the tumult of her grief the Brahmans and friends 
wait upon the distracted widow to learn her 
intentions. There is no time for reflection or 
second thought. Within an hour it is usually 
settled. She agrees to mingle her ashes with 
her lord’s. Opium or strong liquor is given to 
sustain her courage. Before the word is spoken 
the decision is with herself; but once consent- 
ing to die she may not recall her words. Mill- 
ions, of course, have expressed a trembling 
preference for life, even with all its future gloom 
to them. But multitudes have consented at 
once to burn; and, even in advance of being 
asked, have, in the first spasm of their bereave- 
ment, uttered the fatal and irrevocable cry, 
“Suth! suth’’ Orders are at once issued for 
the erection of the fatal pile and the accustomed 
ceremonies, and she too has to be prepared. 
Friends sometimes, with more or less sincerity, 
try to dissuade her from her purpose. But all 
her religious convictions and priestly advisers 
urge on the poor infatuated—perhaps intoxi- 
cated—widow to her doom on the banks of the 
sacred river. While she bathes in the Ganges 
a Brahman is coolly reading the usual forms. 
She is now arrayed in bridal costume, but her 
face is unveiled, and her hair unbound and 
saturated with oil, and her whole body is per- 
fumed. Her jewels are now added, and she is 
adorned with garlands of flowers. Thus pre- 
pared, she is conducted to the pile, which is an 
oblong square, formed of four stout bamboos 
or branches fixed in the earth at each corner. 
Within those supports the dry logs are laid 
from three to four feet high, with cotton rope 
and other combustibles interlaced. Chips of 
odoriferous wood, butter and oil are plentifully 
added, to give force and fragrance to the flames. 
The ends above are interwoven to form a bower, 
and this is sometimes decked with flowers. The 
husband’s body has been already laid upon it. 
In the south of India the fire is first applied, 
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and the widow throws herself into the burning 
mass; but the more general way is not to apply 
the fire till she has taken her position. The 
size of the pile is regulated by the number of 
widows who are to be burned with the body. 
Cases are well known, like the one at Sooka- 
chura, near Calcutta, where the pile was nearly 
twelve yards long, and on it eighteen wives, 
leaving between them over forty children, burned 
themselves with the body of their husband. 

When the widow thus prepared reaches the 
pile she walks round it, supported if necessary 
by a Brahman. She then distributes her gifts, 
including her jewels, to the Brahmans and 
her friends, but retains her garlands. She now 
approaches the steps by which she is to mount 
the pile, and there repeats the Sanca/fa, thus: 
“On this month so named—that I may enjoy 
with my husband the felicity of heaven and 
sanctify my paternal and maternal progeni- 
tors, and the ancestry of my husband’s father, 
that expiation may be made for my husband’s 
offenses, thus I ascend my husband’s pile. I 
call on you, ye guardians of the eight regions 
of the world, sun and moon, air, fire, ether, 
earth, and water, my own soul, Yama [God of 
the dead], day, night, and twilight! And thou, 
conscience, bear witness, I follow my husband’s 
corpse on the funeral pile !” 

She then moves round the pile three times 
more, while the Brahmans repeat the /untras— 
the texts on burning already quoted and others— 
and then ascends to the corpse, and either lies 
down by its side or takes its head in her lap. 
In some places ropes are thrown over to bind 
the living to the dead, or long bamboos are bent 
over them both, and the ends held down by at- 
tending Brahmans, and sometimes she is left 
untied and loose. All is now ready: her eldest 
son, if she have one—if not, the nearest male 
relative—stands ready to discharge the cruel 
office of executioner of his mother by igniting 
the pile at the four corners quickly. The whole 
structure instantly blazes up, and the poor lady 
is at once enveloped in a sheet of flame. Mu- 
sical instruments strike up, the Brahmans vo- 
ciferously chant, the crowd shout “Hari-bal! 
Hari-bal!” “call on Hari”—a name of the god 
Vishnu—so that her moans or shrieks are 
drowned in the infernal din raised around her. 

Just at this period of the proceedings is the 
awful moment when woman’s courage has so 
often failed her, and nature has proved too 
strong for fanaticism. If not at once over- 
whelmed or suffocated, even though she knows 
that her attempt to escape will be resisted as a 
duty by her own friends, who would regard her 
as an outcast, yet hundreds of them, when left 





untied, have sprung off the burning mass among 
the spectators and piteously pleaded for life. 
Alas! it is too late; there is no mercy for her 
now! She is at once struck down by a sword 
or a billet of wood, and flung back again on the 
pile, her own son having been known as one of 
the most forward to tie her hands and feet for 
this purpose. 

The writer remembers to have heard of a case 
at Benares where the poor woman was actually 
saved by a sudden and singular thought of the 
English magistrate, a young gentleman of the 
name of Harding. On the death of the Brah- 
man, Mr. Harding was successful in persuading 
the widow not to burn; but, twelve months 
after, she was goaded by her family into the 
expression of a wish to burn with some relic 
of her husband preserved for the purpose. The 
pile was prepared for her at Ramnugger, two 
miles above Benares, on the other side of the 
Ganges. She was not well secured on the pile; 
and, as soon as she felt the fire, she jumped off 
and plunged into the river. The people ran 
after her along the bank; but the current carried 
her toward Benares, where a police boat put off 
and took her in. Her oiled garments had kept 
her afloat. The police took her to the magis- 
trate, but the whole city of Benares was in an 
uproar at the rescue of a Brahman’s widow from 
the funeral pile. Thousands surrounded Mr. 
Harding’s house, and the principal men of the 
city implored him to surrender the woman: 
among the rest was her own father, who de- 
clared that Ae could not support his daughter, 
and that she had, therefore, better be burned, as 
her husband’s family would not receive her. 
The uproar was quite alarming to a young man, 
who felt all the responsibility upon himself in 
such a fanatical city as Benares, with a popu- 
lation of 300,000 people. He long argued the 
point with the crowd, the time that had elapsed 
and the unwillingness of the woman, but in 
vain; until at length the thought struck him 
suddenly, and he said: “That the sacrifice was 
manifestly unacceptable to their god—that the 
sacred river itself had rejected her, as she had, 
without being able to swim, floated down two 
miles upon its bosom, in the presence of them 
all; and it was, therefore, clear that she had 
been rejected! Had she been an acceptable 
sacrifice, after the fire had touched her, the river 
would have received her!” This Hindoo reason 
satisfied the whole crowd. The father said, after 
this unanswerable argument, he would receive 
his daughter. So the poor woman was saved. 

The question has been raised, To what extent 
has suttee prevailed? It is very difficult to reach 
even an approximate reply to this inquiry. Lord 
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Bentick’s efforts for the abolition of the rite led 
to the possession of the only reliable statistics 
that we have upon the subject. From these the 
rest must be inferred. The cruel custom has 
been almost restricted to the affluent and higher 
orders, as the poor are unable to bear the ex- 
pense; so that it has been the most exalted, 
wealthy, and beautiful ladies of the land who 
have thus been immolated. 

From statistics obtained by the magistrates 
of the district round Calcutta prior to 1829, a 
published list gives 54 cases in the months of 
May and June, 1812, where 69 women, of ages 
from 16 to 60, were burned with these 54 dead 
bodies; leaving altogether 181 children, who 
were, as in all such cases, thus deprived of both 
parents in one day. Another list, for the region 
within thirty miles of Calcutta, gives 275 known 
cases for the year 1803. In the Bengal presi- 
dency, in the year 1817, there were 706 cases 
recorded—nearly two each day for that part of 
India alone. In ten years, from 1815 to 1825, 
these lists, for the localities where English 
magistrates took note of suttees, show that 
5,997 widows were thus immolated! These are 
only the more public instances coming to the 
knowledge of the magistrates within the limited 
portion of India then directly ruled by England. 
But what of all the rest of the country, from the 
Himalayas to Cape Comorin? And, if they 
could be numbered and known, then you have 
to multiply them by the 2,500 years during 
which these unwarranted and fiendish cruelties 
have been practiced on gentle woman before the 
face of heaven in India! The blood of these 
millions of women has been crying to God 
from the ground all that time against the Brah- 
mans of Hindostan. 

The origin of suttee, some have supposed, 
might be found in the cruel jealousy of hus- 
bands, reaching thus beyond the grave—while 
others refer it to the tradition that it was adopted 
as an expedient for the preservation of men’s 
lives—that to deter women from shortening the 
days of their husbands, the Brahmans resolved 
to give the matron an interest in the preserva- 
tion of her lord’s life, by decreeing that her 
ashes should mingle with his. If this were its 
origin, then the deepest insult was added to the 
cruelest wrong of which woman can be made 
the victim, when thus surrendered to a false re- 
ligion, and into the hands of men as cruel as 
their faith. 

The motives which have perpetuated the rite 
are more easily found. So far as the priestly 
Brahman is concerned, he has a direct pecuniary 
interest in the existence and increase of the 
cruel custom. Brahmans officiating at suttees 
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are always well rewarded, both by fees and 
gifts; and quarrels among themselves about 
their earnings are no novelty. The family of 
the immolated woman are taught that to them 
belong the invisible and spiritual blessings of 
the suttee—that this doomed widow’s agonies 
are to expiate the foulest sins of them and of 
her husband, and lift them all to heavenly bliss. 
The reader will remember the Puranas already 
quoted where this is expressly taught. Hence 
the eagerness with which her consent to become 
a suttee is sought, and the barbarity which helps 
her on, and even enforces her agony, when her 
resolution has failed. The motives of the poor 
lady herself are still more manifest. There is, 
first of all, her obedience to her religious obli- 
gations. Her faith, like that of the Romanist, 
must be an unquestioning faith. Woman in 
India seems never to have thought of looking 
behind this Brahmanical teaching, and demand- 
ing a “thus saith the Lord” for the peculiar 
woes to which she submits. Then there is the 
appeal to her love, as well as to her duty. She 
is told, and her uninstructed soul believes the 
lie, that her husband needs the attendance and 
care in the other world which she lavished upon 
him here: nay, more, that he is actually suffer- 
ing for want of it. Her terrified imagination is 
appealed to, and he is pictured in a fearful inter- 
mediate hell—the origin of the Romish doctrine 
of purgatory—out of which her merits alone can 
lift him; and her loving heart urges her to the 
great effort which is to save and bless him, and 
herself with him. Again: there is the motive 
of fame. By it she can demonstrate the per- 
fection of her conjugal devotion ; she rises from 
obscurity before her friends and the world, to 
the eminence of a heroine, a saint, a Savior; 
she avoids a life of insult and misery, and the 
splendid monument on the spot where she 
suffers will keep her name and memory before 
her people in future ages. 

I was intimate with a family in India, the 
head of which, a physician, gave the following 
description of a suttee at which he was actually 
present. It was in the city of Lahore in June, 
1839, and was witnessed by this gentleman and 
some other Europeans. The occasion was the 
burning of the body of the Maharajah Runjeet 
Singh; he who was commonly called “The 
Lion of the Punjaub,” and who was the last 
Oriental sovereign that wore the great Koo-i- 
noor diamond. On account of his special or- 
ders the funeral pile was composed of an unu- 
sual quantity of the precious sandal-wood. It 
was also made large enough for his eleven 
wives to burn with his body. Early in the 
morning, an immense concourse attending to 
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witness the ceremony, the body of the Mahara- 
jah, decorated and wrapped in Cashmere shawls, 
was brought out from the palace and the pro- 
cession formed, the four Ranees in order un- 
vailed sitting in open palanquins, and then fol- 
lowed the seven other wives on foot, barefooted— 
some of them, the doctor declared, were not 
more than fourteen or fifteen years old—then 
came the court—the officials, and the military, 
and the crowd. The ceremonies performed, the 
body was lifted to the top of the great pile— 
then the four Ranees ascended, in the order of 
their rank, seating themselves at the head, the 
other seven placed themselves round the feet. 
The chief widow now sitting on the funeral pile, 
apparently as calm as any American mother on 
her dying bed, called to her Khuruk Singh, the 
son, and Dhian Singh, the favorite minister of 
the Maharajah, and placing the dead king’s 
hand, first in that of the royal heir, and then in 
the hand of the powerful minister, made them 
swear to be mutually faithful. They then re- 
tired, and a strong, thick mat of reeds was now 
placed round and over the ladies, and oil plenti- 
fully poured upon it. There they cowered in 
silent expectation of the fatal moment. The 
brand was applied quickly, and the roaring 
flames leaped up and enveloped them, and in 
fifteen minutes. nothing remained of the eleven 
beautiful women but a heap of bones and ashes. 
Preparation was now made to convey part of 
their remains to the Ganges—some of the 
bones and ashes of each were placed in urns— 
these were put in separate palanquins, richly 
caparisoned and attended with the same pomp 
and splendor as if the Maharajah and his wives 
were still alive. Surrounded by guards and 
attendants, and accompanied by costly presents, 
such as shawls, decorated elephants, and horses, 
with money, etc., for the Brahmans, the pro- 
cession passed through the Delhi gate amid the 
last royal salute from the fort and ramparts of 
the city. Here the minister and chiefs returned, 
leaving the remains and presents to proceed 
under the care of the military. The Brahmans 
received the whole on its arrival at the Ganges. 
The bones and ashes they put into the river, 
the valuables they divided among themselves, 
and the guard returned. The whole ceremony 
was one of the most extravagant ever seen in 
India, and must, Dr. Honigberger thinks, have 
cost several millions of rupees. 

That the subject may be fully understood I 
will add two cases of suttee, where the victims 
were more than usually willing, and exhibited a 
resolution that will surprise the reader. The 
first is described by an intelligent young native, 
who was nephew of the lady burnt. He gives 





the facts from his Hindoo stand-point, yet with 
much simplicity and candor. 

He says: “Fearing intervention from the 
British authorities it was decided that this sol- 
emn rite, contrary to the usual practice, should 
be performed at a distance from the river-side— 
the margin of the consecrated tank was selected 
for the purpose. After ceremonies of purifica- 
tion had been performed upon the spot, strong 
stakes of bamboo were driven into the ground, 
inclosing an oblong space about seven feet in 
length and six in breadth: within this inclosure 
the pile was built of straw, boughs, and logs of 
wood; upon the top a small arbor was con- 
structed of wreathed bamboos, and this was 
hung with flowers within and without. About 
an hour after the sun had risen, prayers and 
ablutions having been carefully performed by 
all, more especially by the Brahmans and Lall 
Badha—the widow—who was also otherwise 
purified and fitted for the sacrifice, the corpse 
of the husband was brought from the house, at- 
tended by the administering Brahmans, and sur- 
rounded by the silent and weeping friends and 
relations of the family. Immediately following 
the corpse came Lall Badha, enveloped in a 
scarlet veil, which completely hid her beautiful 
form from view. When the body was placed 
upon the pile, the feet being toward the west, 
the Brahmans took the veil from Lall Badha, 
and, for the first time, the glaring multitude 
were suffered to gaze upon that lovely face and 
form; but the holy woman was too deeply en- 
gaged in solemn prayer and converse with 
Brahma to be sensible of their presence, or of 
the murmur of admiration that ran through the 
crowd. Then turning with a steady look and 
solemn demeanor to her relations, she took 
from her person, one by one, all her ornaments, 
and distributed them as tokens of her love. 
One jewel only she retained, the ¢a/z, or amulet 
placed round her neck by her deceased husband 
on the nuptial day; this she silently pressed to 
her lips. Then separately embracing each of 
her female relatives, and bestowing a farewell 
look upon the rest, she unbound her hair, which 
flowed in thick and shining ringlets almost to 
her feet, gave her right hand to the principal 
Brahman, who led her with ceremony three times 
round the pile, and then stopped with her face 
toward it on the side where she was to ascend. 
Having mounted two or three steps, the beauti- 
ful woman stood still, and pressing her hands 
upon the cold feet of her lifeless husband, she 
raised them to her forehead, in token of cheer- 
ful submission; she then ascended and crept 
within the little arbor, seating herself at the 
head of her lord, her right hand resting upon 
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his head. The torch was placed in my hand, 
and, overwhelmed with commingled emotions, I 
fired the pile. Smoke and flame in an instant 
enveloped the scene, and amid the deafening 
shouts of the multitude I sank senseless upon 
the earth. I was quickly restored to conscious- 
ness, but already the devouring element had 
reduced the funeral pile to a heap of charred 
and smoldering timber. The Brahmans strewed 
the ashes round, and with a trembling hand I 
assisted my father to gather the blackened bones 
of my beloved uncle and aunt, when, having 
placed them in an earthen vessel, we carried 
them to the Ganges, and with prayer and rever- 
ence committed them to the sacred stream.” 
The other, and the most determined instance 
of suttee, in view of her age, etc., that is on 
record, is described by an English gentleman, 
who was governor of that part of the country, 
and in whose presence it took place. He says: 
“On receiving charge of the district of Jubbul- 
pore in 1828, I issued a proclamation prohibiting 
any one from assisting in suttee. On Tuesday, 
November 24, 1829, I had an application from 
the heads of the most respectable family of 
Brahmans in the place to suffer an old lady, aged 
sixty-five years, to burn herself with the body 
of her husband, Omed Sing Opuddea, who had 
died that morning. I threatened to enforce my 
order and punish severely any man who as- 
sisted, and placed a police guard to see that no 
one did so. She remained sitting by the edge 
of the river with the body without eating or 
drinking. The next day the body of her hus- 
band was burned to ashes in a small pit about 
eight feet square and four deep, before thou- 
sands of people who had assembled to see the 
suttee. All strangers dispersed before evening, 
as there seemed no prospects of my yielding to 
the urgent solicitations of her family, who, ac- 
cording to the rules of their faith, dared not 
touch food till she had burned herself or de- 
clared herself willing to return to them. Her 
sons and grandsons and some other relatives 
remained with her urging her to desist, the rest 
surrounded my house urging me to allow her to 
burn. She remained sitting upon a bare rock 
in the bed of the Nerbudda, refusing any sub- 
sistence and exposed to the intense heat of the 
sun by day, and the cold of the night, with only 
a thin sheet thrown over her shoulders. On 
Thursday, to cut off all hope of her being 
moved from her purpose, she put on the dhujja, 
or coarse red turban, and broke her bracelets in 
pieces, by which she became dead in law, and 
forever excluded from caste. Should she choose 
to live after this she could never return to her 
family. Her children and grandchildren were 





still with her, but all their entreaties were un- 
availing. I became satisfied that she would 
starve herself to death if not allowed to burn, 
by which her family would be disgraced, her 
miseries prolonged, and I rendered liable to be 
charged with a wanton abuse of authority, for 
no prohibition of the kind I had issued had as 
yet received the formal sanction of Government. 
Early on Saturday morning I rode out ten miles 
to the spot, and found the poor old widow still 
sitting with the dhujja round her head. Shé 
talked very collectedly, telling me that ‘she had 
determined to mix her ashes with those of her 
departed husband, and she would patiently wait 
my permission to do so, assured that God would 
enable her to sustain life till that was given, 
though she dared not eat or drink.’ Looking at 
the sun, then rising before her over a long and 
beautiful reach of the Nerbudda River, she said 
calmly, ‘ My soul has been for five days with my 
husband’s near that sun—nothing but my earthly 
frame is left; and this I know you will in time 
suffer to be mixed with the ashes of his in yon- 
der pit, because it is not in your nature or your 
usage wantonly to prolong the miseries of a 
poor old woman.’ I replied, ‘ Indeed, it is not— 
my object and duty is to save and preserve 
them; and I am come to dissuade you from 
this idle purpose—to urge you to live and keep 
your family from being thought your murderers.’ 
She said, ‘I am not afraid of their ever being 
so thought—they have all, like good children, 
done every thing in their power to induce me 
to live among them; and if I had done so, I 
know they would have loved me and honored me; 
but my duties to them have now ceased. Our 
intercourse and communion here end. I go to 
attend my husband, Omed Sing Opuddea, with 
whose ashes on the funeral pile mine has been 
already three times mixed.’ 

“This was the first time in her long life that 
she had ever pronounced the name of her hus- 
band, for in India no woman, high or low, pro- 
nounces her husband’s name—she would con- 
sider it disrespectful toward him to do so. 
When the old lady named her husband, as she 
did with strong emphasis and in a very deliber- 
ate manner, every one present was satisfied she 
had resolved to die. Again looking at the sun, 
she said, with a tone and countenance that 
affected me a good deal, ‘I see them together 
under the bridal canopy!’ alluding to the cere- 
monies of marriage; and I am satisfied that 
she at that moment really believed that she saw 
her own spirit and that of her husband under 
the bridal canopy in paradise, and equally be- 
lieved that she had been, in three previous 
births, three times married to him on earth, and 
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as often had died with him, and must repeat it 
now again. I asked the old lady when she had 
first resolved to become a suttee? She told me 
that about thirteen years before, while bathing 
near the spot where she then sat, the resolution 
had fixed itself in her mind, as she looked at 
the splendid temples on the bank of the river 
erected by the different branches of the family 
over the ashes of her female relatives, who had 
at different times become suttees. Two were 
over her aunts, and another over her husband’s 
mother. They were very beautiful buildings, 
erected at great cost. She said she had never 
mentioned her resolution to any one till she 
called out Suth, suth, suth/ when her hus- 
band breathed his last, with his head in her lap, 
on the bank of the Nerbudda, to which he had 
been taken when no hopes remained of his sur- 
viving the fever of which he died. 

“1 tried to work upon her pride and her fears— 
told her that it was probable that the rent-free 
lands by which her family had been so long sup- 
ported might be resumed by the Government as 
a mark of its displeasure against the children 
for not dissuading her from the sacrifice—that 
the temples over her ancestors on the bank 
might be leveled with the ground, in order to 
prevent their operating to induce others to make 
similar sacrifices; and, lastly, that not a single 
brick or stone should ever mark the place where 
she burned, if she persisted in her resolution ; 
but that, if she consented to live, a splendid 
habitation should be built for her among these 
temples—a handsome provision assigned for 
her support out of these rent-free lands—her 
children should come daily to visit her, and I 
should frequently do the same. She smiled, 
held out her arm, and said: ‘My pulse has long 
ceased to beat—my spirit has departed, and I 
have nothing left but a little earth that I wish to 
mix with the ashes of my husband—I shall 
suffer nothing in burning—if you wish proof, 
order some fire, and you will see this arm con- 
sumed without giving me any pain.’ 

“Satisfied that it would be unavailing to save 
her life, I sent for all the principal members of 
her family, and consented that she should be 
suffered to burn herself if they would enter into 
engagements that no other member of their 
family should ever do the same. This they all 
agreed to; and the papers having been drawn 
out in due form, about mid-day I sent down 
notice to the old lady, who seemed extremely 
pleased and thankful. The ceremonies of bath- 
ing were gone through with, the wood and other 
combustible materials for a strong fire collected 
and put into the pit. She then rose up, and 
with one arm on the shoulder of her eldest son, 





and the other on her nephew, she approached 
the fire. I had sentries placed all round, and 
no one else was allowed to go within five paces 
of it. As she rose up fire was set to the pile, 
and it was instantly in a blaze. The distance 
was about one hundred and fifty yards. She 
came on with a calm and cheerful countenance, 
stopped once, and, casting her eyes upward, 
said: ‘Why have they kept me five days from 
thee, my husband!’ On reaching the sentries 
her supporters stopped—she advanced, walked 
once round the pit, paused, and, while mutter- 
ing a prayer, threw some flowers into the fire. 
She then walked up deliberately and steadily to 
the brink, stepped into the center of the flame, 
sat down, and leaning back in the midst, as if 
reposing upon a couch, was consumed, without 
uttering a shriek, or betraying one sign of 
agony !” 

In another part of the country a most affect- 
ing instance occurred. A young princess, by 
the name of Mutcha Bae, lost first her son and 
then her husband. She resolved upon being 
burned with the corpse of the latter, and met 
the remonstrance of her own mother, the excel- 
lent Alia Bae, who begged that she might not 
be left thus alone and desolate in the world, by 
saying: “You are old, mother, and a few years 
will terminate your pious life—my husband and 
my only child are gone, and, when you follow, 
life, I feel, will be insupportable; and the op- 
portunity of closing it with honor will then have 
passed.” Nothing could alter her purpose; and 
the royal mother, finding she could not prevail 
on her child to consent to live, resolved to wit- 
ness her beloved daughter’s suttee. She joined 
the cruel procession, and stood close by the 
pile: two Brahmins held her by the arms. She 
bore it all till the flames rose round her beauti- 
ful child, when she lost all her self-control; she 
shrieked with anguish, while the crowd shouted ; 
and her hands, which she could not liberate, she 
actually gnawed in agony. By great effort, she 
so far regained her self-possession as, after the 
bodies were consumed, to join in the ceremony 
of bathing in the Nerbudda. Then she retired 
to her palace; and for three days she fasted in 
her deep grief, never uttering a word. She sub- 
sequently sought relief in erecting a beautiful 
monument to the memory of the dear departed— 
such monuments, the tombs of suttees, varying 
in size and form, yet generally pyramidal, are 
seen along the banks of the different sacred 
rivers. 

At length this terrible crime, which the edicts 
and energy of such emperors as Akbar and 
Aurungzebe could not restrain, trembled before 
the cross of Christ. The Protestant missionary 
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entered India and stood up to “plead for the 
widow.” Before the blessed Name which he 
invoked, the demon of suttee feared and fled 
from British India forever. What Veda and 
Shaster, and Menu, and Mohammedan emperor, 
and European governors, all failed to prevent 
or terminate, in the long and cruel experience 
of twenty-five centuries, was effected by the re- 
ligion of Him who, in every age and every land, 
has proved himself to be woman’s greatest and 
truest friend. 

The honored man who signed the prohibit- 
ory edict which ended this awful crime was 
Lord William Bentick. He bore unappalled 
the brunt of native and European opposition. 
The highest English functionaries expressed 
their forebodings of danger from its forcible 
suppression, and the Brahmans protested and 
defended it as a religious rite that must not be 
meddled with. Amid this storm of opposition 
and fears, and sustained by the sympathy and 
prayers of the missionaries and other good men, 
his Lordship, on the 4th of December, 1829, 
signed the act which ended this outrage on 
human nature and the laws of God. Widow 
burning prevails still to some extent in those 
provinces of India not under the government 
of England. Two notable cases were recorded 
while I was in India—one in March, 1858, in 
the city of Aurungabad, in the dominions of the 
Nizam, and the other in August, 1859, at Koon- 
ghur. But the flag of Britain no longer waves 
over a suttee, and the governors are doing all 
they can to induce the native Princes to com- 
plete its suppression. 

Lord Bentick, in 1832, visited Behrole, in 
company with Colonel Sleeman, and pointing 
to some magnificent tombs of suttees, asked 
what they were? When told he remained 
silent; but he must have felt at the moment 
the proud consciousness of the debt of gratitude 
which India and India’s daughters owe to the 
statesman who had the Christian courage to put 
a stop to the great evil in spite of the fearful 
obstacles that opposed him. 

O Christian women of America, amid your 
happy homes and the exalted privileges and 
honor with which the Cross has surrounded you, 
remember your sisters who are still in the bonds 
of this cruel idolatry. Urge on and extend the 
missions that are toiling there until they pene- 
trate to the very last of “the dark places” of 
India, where “the habitations of cruelty” still 
erect the suttee; and there let them, in Jesus’ 
name, “relieve the oppressed, judge the father- 
less, and plead for the widow.” 

Meanwhile let us bless God for that wonder- 
ful victory of Christian civilization in 1857-8 





over Brahmanical rebels, who, had they tri- 
umphed, would most surely have rekindled the 
fires where, as in former days, the daughters of 
India would again have had to mount their 
chariots of flame to be borne—not to their 
Vedic heaven, but—before the tribunal of Him 
who has forbidden self-murder, because he 
“will have mercy and not sacrifice,” and de- 
clares to the deluded suttee, as to the wayward 
sinner, “I have no pleasure in the death of him 
that dieth.” 





WHAT SORT OF A RURAL HOME 
SHALL WE BUY? 





yw a family has resolved on removing 
to the country, the next question dis- 
cussed in the domestic council is, “ What shall 
be the size and character of our new home ?” 
This is a very grave point, involving very largely 
the success of the movement and the happiness 
of the household. It should be thoroughly con- 
sidered, and decided only after due deliberation. 

Of course, the pecuniary ability of the parties 
concerned has much to do with its settlement. 
On this point I offer but one suggestion. No 
business man should go to the outside limit of 
his ability in the purchase of a home. A costly 
establishment implies large annual expenses to 
keep it up ; and every intending purchaser should 
consider that the fluctuations of business are 
such as to make it unsafe for him to draw so 
heavily on his capital and income as to peril his 
commercial standing in case of a mercantile 
crisis. Hence, I say to every active business 
man, buy within your means; don’t put too 
much of your capital into your rural home. 
You will enjoy a home costing you only eight 
thousand dollars, which you can hold without 
embarrassment, far better than an estate worth 
twenty thousand, which so taxes your income 
as to put you in peril of bankruptcy. Be firm, 
therefore, on this point. Buy within your means. 

Shall our country home be a farm or a villa? 
A villa by all means, unless you are prepared to 
quit city business and become a farmer. And 
even this is a perilous step, unless you and your 
wife were bred to farming in your youth. I 
have known many city-bred men of moderate 
means ruined by giving up business in middle 
life and going on to farms. Not understanding 
the business, and having formed expensive habits 
of living, which neither they nor their families 
were willing to abandon, they speedily buried 
their capital in their acres, and returned almost 
penniless to the city to begin a hopeless struggle 
for the recovery of their lost competency. These 
wrecks say emphatically to city-bred men of 
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limited means, “beware how you venture into a 
business you do not understand !” 

But my readers, who are contemplating rural 
life, most likely, are not of this class. They 
are business men intending to purchase a sub- 
urban home. Some of them have a fancy for 
farming. They think it would be delightful to 
own a mansion with fifty or a hundred acres of 
land around it, to raise blooded stock, fancy 
fowls, and vast crops of pears and grapes. They 
do not intend to quit their mercantile or pro- 
fessional labors, but, in addition thereto, they 
mean to be gentlemen farmers. 

Such of my readers as are indulging in this 
delusive dream must pardon me if I prick their 
favorite bubble, and assure them they are de- 
ceiving themselves. A mercantile or profes- 
sional man who buys a farm with such inten- 
tions, purchases vexation, disappointment, and 
loss. Farming is a business requiring brain 
educated in its principles to direct the labor by 
which it is made profitable. The city business 
man can hire the muscle, but it is rarely possi- 
ble in these times to hire intelligent brain to 
direct it. Good gardeners may be had for 
money, but good farmers very rarely. Being 
without agricultural knowledge himself, and 
being from home through the day, our suburban 
merchant can not direct his unintelligent laborer. 
Hence, they work or play at random. The soil 
is half tilled, weeds multiply, the stock is neg- 
lected, vines and trees are unskillfully treated, 
expensive agricultural machines are broken, and 
every thing is soon out of joint. The ladies of 
his household, unused to the cares of the dairy, 
tried by the rudeness of the farm hands, and 
deprived of their social resources, become soured 
and fretful. The flag of discontent is raised 
above his roof-tree, and the poor disappointed 
business man flies from his long-coveted farm 
to his counting room, lamenting that in buying a 
farm he became the owner of a very large, ex- 
pensive, unmanageable elephant. 

This is no picture of the imagination. I write 
from the experience of families I have known. 
One case, in particular, now occurs to me. A 
friend of mine, an importer, applied to me some 
four years since for information respecting prop- 
erty in the neighborhood of my residence. I 
showed him several neat homes. One was espe- 
cially desirable, consisting of a fine house with 
delightful ornamental grounds, and outlying 
fields, including, in all, some thirteen acres of 
land. 

“Thirteen acres are not enough for me. I 
want at least fifty,” said my enthusiastic friend 
with the air of a man filled with lofty purposes. 

I replied, “You are mistaken. Thirteen acres 





are nine too many. Four would be better for 
you with your business cares. Fifty would vex 
your soul to death.” 

But he knew better, went away, and shortly 
after informed me that he was the happy pur- 
chaser of ninety-six acres. He moved on to 
his purchase, began pouring out money upon it 
like water, and drinking in misery. The farm, 
improvements and expenses, have, up to this 
time, cost him not less than forty thousand 
dollars. In return, he has had innumerable 
vexations, crops, like ladies’ waists, growing 
“small by degrees and beautifully less;” his 
family is dissatisfied, and his domestic life is a 
daily misery, which will never be mitigated until 
the farm is exchanged for a city brown-stone 
front. 

This is not an exceptional, but a representa- 
tive case. Let the city-bred merchant, medita- 
ting a removal to the suburbs, ponder long and 
gravely before venturing upon a similar experi- 
ence. Let him no longer even seriously enter- 
tain the idea of purchasing a farm. His sub- 
urban home should be a villa surrounded by a 
plot of ground of from one to ten acres, accord- 
ing to his ability to expend money upon their 
culture and ornamentation. If his means be 
moderate one acre is more than enough; if he 
be rich and willing to spend his money in the 
creation of horticultural and floral beauty, it is 
of little consequence whether his grounds in- 
clude one acre or fifty. With money skilled 
practical gardeners can be obtained. Such men, 
acting under the guidance of the educated land- 
scape gardener, will make grounds of any extent 
as beautiful as the fairy-land of the poets. But 
to do this requires wealth lavishly expended. 
My readers are presumed to belong, mostly, to 
the class of business men whose means are 
moderate. Such persons, as stated above, had 
better be content with grounds varying from 
one to four acres. If they do not intend to 
keep a horse and carriage, and if they wish to 
dispense with the constant service of a gardener, 
they had better buy less than an acre rather 
than more. If they mean to keep a horse and 
cow they must also keep a man, in which case 
four acres are desirable. The more land the 
more expense, is an axiom which every suburban 
sees most clearly, if not artistically, illustrated 
in his check-book. 

Whether to purchase an old place or to build 
a house on an open lot is a question which is 
worthy of consideration. In favor of the former 
stands the economical argument; for, in spite 
of flattering estimates and plausible appear- 
ances, experience demonstrates that it is usually 
cheaper to buy a house with grounds laid out, 
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than to build and plant for one’s self. Against 
it stands the objections of taste. The buyer of 
an old place is generally annoyed by things 
within the mansion and without, which, though 
they were in harmony with the idiosyncrasies of 
the former owner, do not suit him. Alterations 
are expensive and rarely satisfactory. Hence 
they are not made. The annoyances remain 
and, like warts on the face of beauty, are per- 
petual vexations. 

In favor of building and laying out for one’s 
self are the pleasures which accompany every 
creative act, and which arise from one’s per- 
sonal association with things around him. The 
act of building a home implies the deeply inter- 
esting consultations about plans, in the domes- 
tic council chamber, which precede the employ- 
ment of the architect; the delight which is 
caused by watching the progress of the build- 
ing; the frequent joyous visits paid to the 
structure during its erection; then come the 
planning of the grounds, the selection and plant- 
ing of trees and shrubs; the laying out of the 
garden ; the novel experiments with flower-seeds, 
and bulbs, and various other unnamable little 
delights which spring up, like violets, in the 
paths of home-builders. When all is complete 
there remains the pleasure of association. It 
may seem trivial to unsympathetic minds to say, 
that a man feels a higher joy in watching the 
growth of trees and shrubs which he helped to 
plant with his own hands, than in beholding 
those planted by a stranger: nevertheless, most 
men and nearly every woman know that it is so. 
There is for me a fresher beauty in the tree 
which I planted in my own ground than in the 
one which others planted outside my fences. It 
is mine, I reared it. It is near to me, I love it. 
Its growth is its return for my affection. Its 
beauty is its grateful reward to me for my pa- 
ternal care. The reader who does not compre- 
hend this feeling must charge his lack of per- 
ception to his unpoetic nature. They who know 
what communion with nature is understand it 
well. It is their own experience. 

Suppose, then, it does cost somewhat more to 
build and plant than to purchase the finished 
work of other hands. Is not the builder more 
than repaid in the innocent and healthy pleasure 
he derives from his work? Moreover, the di- 
version of thought from the routine of business 
which building and planting imply, is beneficial 
to mind and body. In this busy age every man 
needs to have some work on hand besides his 
regular business. Sameness is monotony, and 
monotony is death to the body and paralysis to 
the intellect. Change is rest. Variety is health. 
I believe my own health has been preserved 





and my life prolonged by the diversion from the 
severe drudgery of my calling, occasioned by 
my having planned and built a suburban home. 
Such a diversion producing such results is 
worth infinitely more than the extra money it 
costs. Next to the pleasures of charity, what 
higher good can money procure than healthfully 
quickened blood, increased mental activity, and 
innocent liveliness of spirit? 

For these reasons I give my judgment in 
favor of building a home and planting grounds 
for one’s self, in preference to buying an old 
place. This judgment would, of course, be 
modified by the circumstances and tastes of 
individuals. No rules of action—morals ex- 
cepted—are inflexible. Every man, having 
heard or read the opinion of others, must judge 
for himself. 

Shall I build a house or a cottage? Under- 
standing by a cottage a building of one story 
with the chambers immediately under the roof, 
I answer unhesitatingly, do not build a cottage. 
In our climate of fierce sunshine and pitiless 
cold, cottages are utterly out of place. Their 
chambers are ovens in the Summer and ice- 
houses in the Winter. They are picturesque in 
appearance, but homes should be built not only 
or even chiefly to please the eye, but for the 
comfort of their occupants. Moreover, the style 
of the cottage can be applied to the two-storied 
house, and picturesque appearance without be 
united with comfort within. 

Before making up the mind as to the style of 
a rural home, the intending builder would do 
well to take a look at Downing’s work on rural 
architecture, in which are engravings of some 
of the choicest country homes in the land. He 
should also visit, if practicable, the suburbs of 
some city where the principles of rural archi- 
tecture have been successfully applied. Having 
satisfied himself as to the style most pleasing 
to his taste and best suited to his means, let 
him employ a reputable architect to design and 
superintend the erection of his home. It is 
“penny wise and pound foolish” economy to 
leave the erection to the builder without the 
superintendence of the architect, as many have 
found out when too late. “ Cheapest in the be- 
ginning is often dearest in the ending,” is an 
axiom especially applicable to this part of house- 
building. The hundred dollars taken from arch- 
itectural supervision may cost a thousand dol- 
lars in the poor construction of the house, be- 
sides an unknown quantity of vexation in years 
to come as the sins of the builder come to light. 

Should I find spare moments enough hereatter, 
I may furnish another paper on ‘he laying out 
and planting of the grounds round rural homes. 
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a great literature has its bank of 
clouds lying against its sunrise, and much 
of the criticism of its noonday must be em- 
ployed among the mists of the morning. The 
passions hold their pleasing reign, and take ex- 
pression in poetry and romance at a period ‘long 
anterior to history; the language and the favor- 
ite themes of national writers take form in the 
happy unconsciousness of uncritical times. 

The grammarian arrives too late to behold 
the processes of language-making ; the critic is 
born when legend has passed into history, and 
romance taken its place among the indestructi- 
ble materials of literature. Grammarian and 
critic have, therefore, difficult and ungracious 
tasks. The materials for science are lost, or so 
compacted into the foundations of the national 
letters that they can not be extracted and exam- 
ined; popular affection resents all doubts con- 
cerning the historical verity of the facts narrated 
in the early romances. 

It is not wonderful, then, that we seldom get 
a satisfactory analysis of the precious lore of 
antiquity. Woe to him who shall rob our 
Homer of his personality; away with all doubt- 
ers who question the histories of noble King 
Arthur. No critic can be very competent; few 
persons will embrace any skeptical theories ; 
the literary antiquarian is embarrassed by a 
conviction that however clearly he may show 
the insufficiency of the evidence for a popular 
idol, the people will love on through the na- 
tional history. 

The legends of Robin Hood are—if we ex- 
cept the juvenile favorites Jack the Giant-Killer 
and his fellows—the most truly English cycle 
of romance. Resting perhaps upon a narrow 
piece of history, they have expanded so as to 
typify the popular struggles with despotic power. 

The Arthurian cycle is, strictly speaking, less 
English, more truly ideal. It belongs to En- 
gland, but scarcely to the English people as 
now constituted. Celebrating, perhaps, the dy- 
ing struggles of the old British or Keltic race, 
it is not the national inheritance of Anglo- 
Saxon, Dane, or Norman. The revenges of 
history are strong enough. The Saxon con- 
quered the Kelt and banished him from the 
pleasant lowlands of the east to the rugged fast- 
nesses of the north and west; the Dane in turn 
subjugated the Saxon and expelled him from 
the pleasant slopes to moor, bog, and fern; the 
Norman came and lorded it over both Saxon 
and Dane. Through the succeeding conquests 
the Kelt maintained himself in independent 
poverty among his hills and mountains; and, 





when the Norman ruled in the west, the Keltic 
bard came out of his fastnesses, or from over 
seas, to impress the Norman fancy with the 
battle-songs of the last hours of Keltic suprem- 
acy and the love-lore of the old British litera 
ture. Strange that the race conquered suc- 
cessively by Romans and Saxons should have 
furnished a nation that scarcely confesses to a 
drop of Keltic blood with the choicest, sweetest, 
most ideal of its legendary song; that Tenny- 
son should sing neither Saxon, Dane, or Nor- 
man his sweetest strain, but of the twice-con- 
quered Briton. 

The Englishman calls himself an Anglo- 
Saxon—we Americans are never weary of the 
story of Anglo-Saxon triumphs in modern times; 
but it is curious that Anglo-Saxon verse has not 
given us a shred of national legend or romance. 
We study Anglo-Saxon for the beginnings of 
our language only. The literature is as dreary 
a level as its native Holstein. Even the bits of 
legend which appear in the scant remains of 
Anglo-Saxon poetry are rather Danish than 
Saxon. The facile fancy, the strong-winged im- 
agination, the audacious invention which appear 
in our early romance and song are by universal 
agreement non-Saxon. After the consolidation 
of the English nationality and the final molding 
of the tongue, the Robin Hood stories grew up 
and took deep root in the national heart; but 
these belong to the practical, political side of 
our character. They are literature and some- 
thing more; their razson d’etre is found in those 
traits which make them more than literature. 

This cloud-bank of legend, lying in our morn- 
ing sky, may be partially analyzed. We dis- 
cover certain clusters of legend which may be 
defined : 

I. The Scandinavian mythologic stories. 

II. The early Christian legends. 

III. The legends furnished to Western Eu- 
rope by the Crusades. 

IV. The legends of Keltic origin. 

V. The provincial romantic literature. 

To a certain extent these legendary cluster 
run together and consolidate into one. The Ar- 
thurian tales represent pretty well each cluster, 
since they contain contributions from all. This 
fact is the clew which will guide us through the 
Arthurian labyrinth. We find bits of Scandi- 
navian story, tales that belong to Christian sto- 
ries of the early times, romances brought home 
by the Crusaders of the twelfth century, songs 
that smell of the sweet south in Provence—all 
woven together in a frame-work of Keltic tradi- 
tion. 

The appearance of these legends or histories 
in English writing—whether in Latin, French, 
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or English—dates after the Norman conquest. 
The Anglo-Saxons do not seem to have regarded 
Keltic history as of the least consequence, and 
their accounts of those events in which both 
peoples were concerned do not invest the de- 
feated Keltic chieftains with any luster, much less 
do they recognize a King Arthur famous through- 
out all the world. 

The Normans, on the other hand, seem to 
have lent a ready and credulous ear to the sub- 
dued race. To the followers of William the 
Conqueror, Saxon and Kelt were, to say the 
least, of about equal importance; more than 
this might be said; not unnaturally the Nor- 
man, in putting down the Saxon, remembered 
that the Saxon had crushed the Kelt, and felt a 
species of sympathy for the enemy of his enemy. 

Mr. Ellis expressed the opinion, in his “ Met- 
rical Romances,” that the Normans went to En- 
gland with prepossessions in favor of the Kelts. 
He believes that the Briton Kelts were a sort 
of vassal friends of the Normans, and had im- 
pressed King William with a sense of the 
wrongs of their race. At all events, two great 
facts present themselves. The Normans early 
took an interest in old British history, and the 
Arthurian legends became, and to this day re- 
main, the court literature of England. 

To this point the history is clear. In an 
Anglo-Saxon court Arthur could not have grown 
into one of the seven great men of all ages. 
We owe our love of these romances to the Nor- 
mans. From this point backward we can not 
follow any certain path or be guided by any 
steady lights. The real Arthur eludes our 
search in the mazes of legends and romances 
gathered from the four quarters of the earth to 
form a garland of glory for him and his knights. 

Our first trouble springs out of the difficulty 
of reconciling three sets of stories coming from 
three sources—from Brittany in France, from 
Wales, and from Scotland. It is in fact impos- 
sible to make a connected history out of them 
all—not easy to believe one-half that is related 
in any one. 

The first appearance, of Arthur in the En- 
gland of the Normans came from Brittany. 
The Norman antiquaries were furnished with a 
collection of Armorican histories of the deeds 
of -Arthur, which were compiled and _ trans- 
lated into French and Latin. Sharon Tur- 
ner believes that the great fame of Arthur led 
to this work. He quotes Alanus—who was 
born in r10g—as saying that “if any one was 
heard in Brittany to deny that Arthur was then 
alive, Ae would be stoned. Who does not speak 
of him? He is even more known in Asia than 
in Britain, as our pilgrims returning from the 





East assure us. Both East and West talk of 
him. Egypt and the Bosphorus are not silent. 
Rome, the mistress of cities, sings his actions. 
Antioch, Armenia, Palestine, celebrate his 
deeds.” Probably these distant sounds—if they 
are not pure fiction—were only echoes of Keltic 
praises spread abroad by the Christian pilgrims 
of that race. We can not very well doubt that 
they sang loud enough to attract the attention 
of the world. 

Putting in an appearance in literature six 
centuries after death, and then also with a claim 
to a resurrection and actual life among the men 
of that time, is not favorable to a hearty recep- 
tion by critical historians. Indeed, the whole 
matter becomes a question of the veracity of 
Keltic histories, a veracity impugned by three 
contradictory sets of versions, by a mass of un- 
doubted fable mixed with the history, by the ad- 
dition of facts and events belonging to later 
times, and by special faults in the Keltic manu- 
scripts. These are full of interpolations by 
later hands, of corrections and emendations 
made to confirm the historic claims of Arthur. 
English critics are inclined to adopt the same 
opinion concerning the Welsh manuscripts that 


| the Athenians entertained of the Cretans— 


“they are great liars.” 

There are special difficulties, too, in the geog- 
raphies of the Arthur histories. Now he is a 
king in Scotland, now he reigns in Wales, anon 
he is sovereign over Cornwall. 

In short, whenever we try to go backward 
from the twelfth century, we stumble into a 
mythic bog, and the more we seek to struggle 
through it, the more deeply are we mired in the 
Keltic marsh. The six centuries to be traversed 
are not light in any quarter. Myths fill the air 
of all lands; and though they were no poets, 
rather because they were not, Beda and the 
authors of the Saxon Chronicle seem to speak 
most nearly the language of history, and they 
know nothing of 2 great Arthur. In the lan- 
guage of Mr. Furnivall, “ There is no evidence, 
in the proper sense of the term, that such a 
person as Arthur ever existed.” But even with- 
out proper evidence we may believe that the 
Arthurian legends have some, however narrow, 
historical foundation. 

Four gentlemen of great authority in early 
English history have recently spoken on this 
subject, and their opinions bring the question 
down to date. Charles H. Pearson, author of 
the early and Middle Ages of England, and 
Dr. Guest, a literary antiquary of excellent fame, 
unite in making a fight for a historical Arthur. 
On the other side, Mr. Thomas Wright, author 
of the Domestic Manners and Sentiments of the 
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early English People, the History of Caricature 
and Grotesque in England, and other valuable 
works in literary archeology, and Mr. Frederick 
J. Furnivall, who has done a great deal of ex- 
cellent work in publishing our early literature, 
are confident that nothing but legend can be 
got out of the Arthur histories. 

The turning point in their discussion is a nice 
one. Let us try to state it. : 

Are certain manuscripts of older date than 
the latter part of the eleventh or the early part 
of the twelfth century? If they are, there is a 
case for Arthur; if they are not, there is no 
case. For all agree, that after the conquest the 
whole subject became mythical and legendary. 
The Arthur of later times is largely made up 
from the romantic history of Geoffry of Mon- 
mouth, which is not only internally incredible, 
but was branded contemporaneously as “impu- 
dent lying” by Giraldus Cambrensis. The Ar- 
thur of Geoffry is impossible ; is there an older 
Arthur? 

To prove that there is an older Arthur, out- 
side of Keltic manuscripts, Mr. Pearson men- 
tions three more or less historical books which 
have been claimed for dates preceding the con- 
quest. The first is the so-called history of 
Nennius, written “ probably in the eighth cen- 
tury, and added to in the ninth.” 

This work treats at length of Arthur. To 
this Messrs. Guest and Furnivall reply that the 
earliest of the numerous manuscripts of this 
history is positively not older than the eleventh 
century. The second book cited by Pearson is 
the Vita S. Gildas, of unknown date, but evi- 
dently ancient, which speaks consistently of 
Arthur, but with no great reverence for him. 
Lastly, Gildas proper, prior to Beda, relates 
many incidents which resemble the legends of 
Arthur and Lancelot—the hero turns monk, 
marries unlawfully, etc. Besides, William of 
Malmesbury, who wrote before Geoffry’s fictions 
had corrupted the public mind, speaks of estates 
given by Arthur to Glastonbury Church, and 
assigns as a reason a legend not found in Geoffry. 
Even Giraldus Cambrensis, who called Geoffry 
an impudent liar, can not be understood as 
denying the historical existence of Arthur, for 
he himself relates Arthurian stories, and espe- 
cially speaks of his tomb being opened at Glas- 
tonbury, and of the finding therein of a leaden 
plate bearing the king’s name. 

It will be seen that the second book cited by 
Mr. Pearson is of unknown date. The manu- 
scripts are brought down to the twelfth century 
by Furnivall and Wright. As to the third, 
there is no mention of Arthur, only of incidents 
resembling the Arthurian. To this the obvious 





reply is, that it rather confirms the mythical 
theory. To find the same incidents in different 
ages, in different lands, under different names, 
are pretty certain signs of mythology. As to 
the mention of Arthur by contemporaries of 
Geoffry, no more need be said than that it is 
agreed on all hands that at the period in ques- 
tion—that is, in the twelfth century—Arthur 
had acquired gigantic proportions in literature. 

If the reader has followed this statement care- 
fully, he will see that the history of Nennius 
really contains Mr. Pearson’s case. It is proper, 
therefore, to quote Mr. Wright on the merits 
of this book: 

“The name of Nennius is not joined with it 
until the beginning of the thirteenth century, 
[the earliest manuscript gives it as an anony- 
mous treatise;] and both then and afterward 
it is most frequently given under the name of 
Gildas; . . . the compiler evidently intended 
that it should pass for a work written soon after 
the middle of the seventh century. The 
tract which goes under the name of Nennius is, 
as might be supposed from what has been said 
above, of very little historical value.” 

If a real historical character is ever made out 
for Arthur, it must be done by a careful study 
and comparison of Keltic manuscripts. It must 
be confessed that these studies are yet in an 
unsatisfactory state. A good deal has been 
done, but it wants open-minded, impartial criti- 
cism, such as the gentlemen quoted above have 
given to the post-Keltic manuscripts. In Keltic 
questions students divide, the compatriots of 
Arthur on one side, the Englishmen on the 
other. It must be remembered, too, that manu- 
scripts present us with peculiar difficulties. A 
printed book is incapable of mutilation in the 
text, and safe from the hand of time. So many 
copies are made by the press that a book once 
printed lives forever. But an original manu- 
script is one copy only; no copyist can succeed 
in an exact imitation, and copyists before the 
age of printing allowed themselves great liber- 
ties in transcribing. It is possible, too, for a 
skillful penman to alter words at a later date, 
and the nicest criticism may fail to discover the 
forgery or interpolation. This is true of all 
manuscripts of all ages, and it obliges every 
generation to educate a few men for the special 
work of manuscript criticism. 

The nineteenth lecture of Mr. Marsh’s first 
series on the English language contains some 
valuable information on this subject, which we 
commend to the young readers of the Reposi- 
tory. We copy a few sentences: 

“ Professional scribes in ancient times, and 
in the Middle Ages, habitually conformed the 
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manuscripts they copied to the orthographical 
standards of their own times, and they regularly 
changed every obsolete or obscure word, or 
form of expression, for something more agree- 
able to the taste, or less enigmatical to the 
intelligence of their contemporaries. They often 
corrected supposed errors in dates, names, facts, 
or if, instead of venturing upon an absolute 
change, they more conscientiously inserted an 
explanatory gloss or conjectural emendation in 
the margin, a later copyist would incorporate 
the note or correction into the text.” 

It is believed that the Keltic manuscripts are 
unusually vicious in the texts, and perhaps the 
whole case may be set down as hopeless without 
farther study. 

If, then, we give up all hope of bringing 
Arthur out into the full light of history, what 
can be done to arrive at the probabilities behind 
these multitudinous legends? They arose some- 
how, somewhere, and however hopeless we may 
be of making real persons out of the heroes of 
them, we shall still seek to know how they were 
born and grew into such majestic proportions. 

Our first step toward this is a profound con- 
viction that every legend or myth has some 
historical entity behind it. Men do not, in any 
age, make them all out of their own heads. 
Even the bard, scald, gleeman, minstrel, trouver, 
who sing for the rude warriors around camp 
fires, or the semi-barbaric courts where letters 
are unknown, must have some facts, or supposed 
facts, in history for their themes; and even the 
supposed fact rests at last on a foundation, how- 
ever narrow, of real events. 

The best known legends, that is, those whose 
history is best understood, bring us at last to 
the homely life of our earth. Take the count- 
less legends of the Madonna; there is at the 
base of them a historical Mary who was the 
mother of our Lord. Take those which relate 
to Helena, the mother of Constantine ; such a 
person really existed. Take the legends about 
the apostles and their contemporaries ; the per- 
sons- around whom they cluster are authentic 
figures of history. 

Our next fact is, that the ancient Britons did 
retain possession of the western half of England 
until near or about the period of the conquest. 
They were ruled by tribal sovereigns for the 
most part, but in seasons of great peril were 
more or less united under one head. Their 
struggles with the Anglo-Saxons, protracted 
through centuries, ought to have led them into 
such close unions as would admit of a single 
sovereignty, especially in the south-western part 
of England. It is not unreasonable to believe 
that an Arthur rose to the supreme office, and 





in the last struggles of Cornwall distinguished 
himself by piety, courage, chivalric bearing, and 
a kind of barbaric splendor in his court. 

A third fact is, that a high-spirited and ideal 
people could not lose their land and their power, 
without experiencing the deep and far-spread- 
ing emotions of nationality. Their bards chanted 
the death songs of the people; the great leader, 
who had staid for a time the hand of the destroy- 
ing enemy, became at once the center of these 
chants, and gradually absorbed in himself all 
the marvelous triumphs, all the sweet-souled 
chivalry, all the self-renouncing graces of many 
knights, nobles, and petty kings who dignified 
the long struggle by patriotic devotion and per- 
sonal renown. In one word, a real Arthur be- 
came unreal, it must be believed, by becoming 
the eponyme of his race. 

That the best preserved legends of Arthur 
should come from Brittany is natural enough, 
if we remember that if the blow which broke 
the Keltic power was struck, not long before 
the conquest, in the south-west of England. 
The Devonian exiles would naturally cross over 
into Brittany, and their report of the last events 
of their history would naturally be vivid, highly 
colored, sprinkled with fable, and they would 
naturally inflame the fancy of the Armoricans. 
A nucleus of fact, already colored by a fanciful 
genius, furnished an attractive center, around 
which whatever was wonderful or magnificent 
in human performance, any where in space or 
time, would, in the progress of centuries, gather 
and consolidate. Just this seems to us to have 
happened. The myths of all lands paid tribute 
to the memory of a petty sovereign of Glaston- 
bury or Camelot, elevated by the caprice of 
fortune to represent the last serious struggles 
of his race for its land and name. 

Arthur gradually expands beyond his native 
island ; he goes to Rome, fights and wins battles 
on the continent. Mr. Pearson has pointed out 
that this was due to the conquests of the Em- 
peror Maximus, “who, himself of British de- 
scent, raised his standard in Britain in 382, and 
by the defeat and death of Gratian was left the 
undisputed master of Britain, Spain, Gaul, and 
Italy—the western half of the Roman empire.” 
The bond of connection here is slight, but suffi- 
cient for legendary history. There had beena 
great Kelt, who, before Arthur’s time, had con- 
quered all the west. The bards of Brittany, 
ignorant of dates and imperial events, easily 
merged a sovereign of the empire in their Corn- 
wall hero. 

Scandinavian legends had become the prop- 
erty of the Kelts through the Danish alliances 
with the native race at an early period; and the 
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Northmen had carried into France the same 
fables of their father-land. Therefore, it is not 
strange that Arthur usurps the glory of northern 
mythologic story. 

The crusaders brought to France and England 
a great mass of fabulous adventure, of astound- 
ing miracles, of gentle-hearted chivalries, gath- 
ered from all quarters of the world, and the 
writers upon Arthur blended whatever in these 
eastern legends suited their purpose into the 
romances of the thirteenth century. At one 
moment this Cornwall knight seemed about to 
become the eponyme of humanity. The belief 
in Keltic minds that he was risen and still lived 
shows that he was even confounded with our 
Savior. History opened her eyes in time to 
arrest his coronation as lord of all, but too late 
to reduce him to the relatively humble circum- 
stances in which he probably lived and died. 

This theory of Arthur is sufficiently explana- 
tory of the three geographies of Arthur. What 
has been traced out from Cornwall is likely to 
have happened in the two other seats of Ar- 
thurian story—Wales and North-West En- 
gland—including contiguous Scotland. If, for 
a brief time, the whole Keltic line from the 
south to the north was controlled by one leader, 
that leader would be equally dear to the three 
divisions into which the later conquests of the 
Saxons separated the old British people. If, as 
is more probable, the struggle was threefold 
under as many leaders, there would be three 
leaders to gather about them, each in his own 
seat, the splendors of the national sunset. There 
is enough likeness in the three cycles to suggest 
an origin under like conditions; enough diver- 
sity to favor the theory of three distinct heroes, 
one for each division of the people. 

There is one division to be excepted. Pear- 
son and Furnivall agree in believing that the 
genuine Welsh traditions knew no more of 
Arthur than they did of the Druids. “It is by 
no means clear,” says Furnivall, “that the Welsh 
had ever heard of Arthur as a King before 
Rhys Ap Tewdwr brought the roll of the Round 
Table to Glamorganshire in the twelfth cen- 
tury.” 

There is a mass—some thousands—of un- 
printed, inedited Welsh manuscripts, but the 
critics find no Arthur in those which have been 
examined. “ Moreover,” says Furnivall, “there 
is not, except in the spurious verse added to the 
stanzas on the battle of Longbarth, a single 
poem extant which relates any warlike feats of 
Arthur.” 

This absence of Arthurian literature, of un- 
questioned native growth in Wales, is the most 
troublesome fact of the whole subject. From 





Cornwall and from North-West England we 
have tolerably distinct echoes of Arthur’s fame; 
the center of the British line, the natural fortress 
of the race, is voiceless. There is no proper 
Arthurian Geography in Wales; the ancient 
Welsh may have known him, but they had 
forgotten him when his fame began to become 
the property of the world. 

This is not difficult of explanation in a theory 
of probabilities. Legends, like plants, want sun 
and air. Isolate them and they perish. As 
with plants, too, there goes on in narrow and 
confined regions a struggle for life, and the 
ground may be so thickly seeded that no one 
shall spring up into full maturity. The mount- 
ain fastnesses of Wales were for centuries se- 
cluded from contact with the world. Confined 
in these mountains, and put into competition 
with a multitude of heroes, Arthur perished out 
of recollection. The same law explains why the 
Cornwall-Brittany legends shot up into such a 
mighty growth. Of all the Kelts, the conti- 
nental tribe had most contact with the life-giving 
impulses of the young and old civilizations. The 
Northman with his thronged mythological heav- 
ens, the crusader with his many-tongued, many- 
nationed romance and fabliaux, stimulated the 
Armorican fancy and furnished the materials 
for expanding the national hero, The North- 
West legends had less sun and air than the 
Brittany; but there was enough to keep them 
alive and growing. 

In just so far as these stories attach them- 
selves to the soil, and appear in names and 
local traditions of ancient date, just so far are 
we bound to believe that some historical events 
clustered about Arthur, In the North-West of 
England, and in Cornwall, the geographies have 
a long-keeping faith in the chivalric King. To 
dispense utterly all these monumental forces 
fighting still for the shade and name of their 
hero seems to be impossible. An American 
geography illustrates this principle. We have 
almost exterminated the aboriginal race. The 
monuments they built were few and of easy 
destruction. Their history is gone clean out of 
New England, except as it is preserved by the 
records of the conquering race. But the con- 
querors, in an unconscious respect for suffering 
unto death, have preserved many of the Indian 
names, and these names, though changed on 
unsympathetic tongues, will keep green forever 
the memories of the dark-faced warriors and 
their tribes. The Indian legends are as pure 
fable, perhaps, as any in the world. Many have 
been invented by us to account for names; but 
they repose at last on the enduring rock of 
geographical language. The name holds in its 
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heart a secret of history, and will preserve it for 
the wonder and questioning of all generations. 

A word upon the Welsh romances. The 
Mabinogion, a collection of these fables, con- 
tains evidently two sets or cycles of legends. 
In the first and oldest there is no Arthur, very 
little Christianity—it is fable of purely Keltic 
origin, such as Irish presents us in Fionn Mac 
Cumhal and Mannannan Mac Lir. The other 
set, mixed however with the former, contains 
the old Keltic romance interwoven with the 
splendid fictions of Arthurian chivalry. This 
second cycle is doubtless a growth since the 
Norman conquest. The Welsh bards of the 
thirteenth century were all too ready to blame 
the far-traveled fame of their compatriot with 
the native-born traditions of their own mount- 
ains. 

One other theory concerning Arthur deserves 
mention. It is that of Mr. Owens, compiler of 
an excellent Welsh dictionary. According to 
him there are two Arthurs; one belongs to 
Keltic history, the other to the old mythology 
of the race. He conjectures that the true Ar- 
thur of history probably received this name 
after his death, in compliment to his virtues and 
heroism. The old Arthur is such a figure as 
Hercules, a demigod of the oldest mythology 
of the Keltic people. He was the Arcturus, or 
Great Bear, and proprietor of the constellation 
Lyra, which is called by the Britons Telyn 
Arthur, or Arthur’s Harp. Bardic memorial 
stones, inscribed with his name, and cyclopean 
foundations, traditionally assigned to his glory, 
found here and there over the theater on which 
the Kelts have acted, give some confirmation to 
a theory which seems at first sight fanciful. 
It takes us back to Hercules, the Argonautic 
voyage, the Indian Menu—to ages of unadul- 
terated fable, where the earth and the heavens 
meet and mingle; where gods and men ex- 
change offices and characteristics with each 
other; where History extinguishes her lamp, 
and sorrowfully exclaims, Ve plus ultra! 





NOISE. 





HIS legitimate invention of mankind prob- 
ably was instituted not long after the ex- 
pulsion of our first parents from the Garden of 
Eden. When Adam and his sons, under the 
necessity of earning their bread by the sweat 
of their brows, began to exert their incipient 
ingenuity to accomplish this object in the easiest 
manner, the earth was then disturbed by—noise. 
We can imagine how peacefully hitherto the 
evolutions of this, with the other spheres, had 





gone on—there might have been, undoubtedly 
were, sounds; but sounds can not always be 
denominated noises, for there are sounds that 
entrance and delight the spirit, but noises never 
can. 

The concussion of two currents of air in the 
region of clouds produces sound, but it is too 
awesome and significant to be defined as noise— 
there is an impression of sublimity and grand- 
eur conveyed which would not submit to the 
indignity of such a misnomer. 

There is sound in music, but not noise, if 
controlled by a skillful hand. So harmonious 
may sound become that we are cheated into the 
fancy that it is silence itself, and any other 
sound breaking in annoys us more than a harsh 
note dispelling real silence, the mute priestess 
whose shadowy presence extends its benedic- 
tion over us and touches us with her wand of 
peace, giving soft absolution fort the mistakes 
and failures of life. 

Noise is an innovation upon the world of na- 
ture. Her enterprises are carried on making 
no sign, except by changing forms and colors. 
Mighty wonders are wrought out before our 
eyes, but they are carried on as noiselessly as 
they are in themselves incomprehensible. The 
grandest exhibitions unveiled to astonished hu- 
man sight may have existed for ages, yet made 
no sign. The masonry being carried on in 
secret places beneath our feet is as unassuming 
as it is sure and perfect. Over those who have 
inadvertently come upon the magnificent halls 
in intestinal earth the discovery broke with 
almost sense-depriving force. The silence that 
reigns low down in darkness, among shining 
and colossal columns patiently formed in dark- 
ened caverns, and in the dim aisles beneath the 
surface of the earth, fills the soul with awe and 
adoration of the Power whose decrees in the 
laboratory of nature brought out results so 
mysterious and so beautiful. The worlds above 
us, which we are told are peopled, as ours, with 
human spirits, move among each other without 
dashing or discord. They seemingly dwell in 
divine harmony and silence absolute. To us 
they are the mystic emblems of happiness. As 
they roll through exhaustless firmaments of 
serenest azure we raise our eyes and are in- 
spired with the sublime faith that the flight of 
the happy spirits of the just will attain the 
zenith of those calm regions and partake of the 
stillness that seems to breathe its perfect peace 
around them. 

Noise is also contagious. By its aid a leader 
gathers a mob; let him set up a shout and his 
followers, with little more than brute instinct, 
unite in filling the air with clamor, often ending 
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in personal cruelty and outrage. They become 
possessed of recklessness, and are rendered 
heedless of consequences. Noise acts as a 
battery, electrifying all who come in contact 
with it, and they can give no reason for its in- 
fluence upon them, unless it be the absence of 
reason. Rendering heroes their just due, ex- 
cepting men who have studied war as an art and 
follow its maneuvers as an engineer does ma- 
chinery, if an army of men suddenly called from 
their peaceful avocations, unused to scenes of 
strife and bloodshed, were required to move for- 
ward without the stirring influence of fife, and 
drum, and cannon, history would not be able to 
record so many heroic deeds of men who, under 
the quiet influences of a reign of peace, exhib- 
ited none of the fiery spirit that sprang to life 
on these occasions. The maddening voices of 
strife imbue them for the hour with energy and 
impart a rudesort of courage to strike at the 
vitals of their common enemy, while in calm, 
unmoving hours foes would meet around the 
same camp-fire in the interchange of pleasant, 
human courtesies. 

Noise, the concomitant of practical life, the 
tocsin of labor, at times is extended beyond its 
legitimate sphere, and becomes personified in 
the motions and voices of individuals. A quiet 
person is seldom disliked, while a noisy one sets 
the nerves all in motion and at war with each 
other, and causes one to feel, in parlance popu- 
lar, “like flying.” 

The sound of a discreet and well-modulated 
voice is a power in itself. A noisy utterance is 
inefficient as disgusting. Orators who under- 
stand the subtile influence or the former possess 
the surer key to success. The hearers’ passive 
ideas are arrayed before him, as it were, like the 
keys of an obedient instrument, and with his 
pressure upon them he irradiates his words in 
harmony and beauty. He can arouse the sense 
to energy and delight, or to the stern pangs of 
sorrow, as his ingenious tongue and mobile fea- 
tures obey the invisible impulses of his will. 
He can infuse an excitement that threatens to 
overleap all barriers, but the very power that 
induces it exerts itself to splendid and success- 
ful effort for its control. The steady eye, the 
voice moderate yet deep with meaning, the silent 
uplifting of the hand, need no wordy utterance 
in defense of or as witnesses to their achieve- 
ments. Without ostentation they have molded 
and reformed the opinions of men, toned down 
their prejudices, and instituted doctrines that 
would have obtained no lodgment otherwise 
than by gentle and unobtrusive agents. The 
quiet men and women of the world have accom- 
plished rare deeds by the strength of their silent 





influences, their low voices, their noiseless but 
expressive movements. 

Noise is one of the many agents which Death 
employs to secure his prey. Weakened nervous 
systems are often prostrated beyond recall by 
this harassing element of the busy world. En- 
glish history records the death of Queen Jane, 
wife of Henry VIII, occasioned solely by the 
tumult that was raised upon the birth of an heir 
to the throne, and the King’s lamentation that 
the boisterous mirth should have deprived him 
of the mother of a son long desired. 

Noise, the disturber, deranges the mental fac- 
ulties and incapacitates the mind for clear and 
deliberate thought. While some philosophers 
can pursue their writings and studies unmoved 
amid din and confusion, yet the most sublime 
accomplishments of genius have been brought 
forth amid stillness and solitude, in places where 
Nature whispers soft conceits to her contented 
children. 

Though there must be noise in the busy 
world, noise in the artisans’ and manufacturers’ 
shops, it can be driven from where it most an- 
noys—the precincts of home. “O, how pleas- 
ant it is here—so quiet and restful!” ejaculates 
a weary mother as she drops in upon a friend 
and takes a long breath of relief. She has 
come from a scene of confusion and disorder. 
Her children are unruly and turbulent: the hus- 
band may be comes in with loud impatience be- 
cause of the uproar, and adds to it by his voice 
and gestures rather than assuages it, and, as 
before remarked, noise being contagious home 
is converted into Pandemonium. He hurries 
through his meals in the daytime to escape it, 
and flees to his club at night to drown it in per- 
haps wilder and wicked scenes. When the boys 
are grown their first object is to get away from 
the home tumult, though they may join circles 
where it is greater, but because to be expected 
in those places there arises not the protest that 
they continually breathed while under the do- 
minion of it at home. 

A boisterous, loud-talking man is disagreeable 
enough, but a woman who falls into the habit is 
almost unendurable. Many times have we seen 
an inoffensive husband tucked completely out 
of sight by the superabundant flow of volubility 
proceeding from a wife, who, we like to believe, 
is by nature intended to be the gentler and re- 
straining element. Those who make the most 
noise generally choose the lightest materials, 
the most trifling subjects. A subject worthy 
of deep attention is pursued quietly and reflect- 
ively, in keeping with its value and dignity. 
Many young people nowadays, kind-hearted but 
light-headed youths and maidens, laugh loud 
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upon the streets, which practice, to those who 
know them, may be harmless, but a stranger is 
apt to judge harshly of it. Unassuming per- 
sons, modest and reticent, gain the confidence 
of strangers, and assistance in various ways at 
a time perhaps assistance is most needed, when 
loquacity and conceitedness would cause them 
to turn away in distrust and suspicion. 

Therefore, let the temperate people league 
together and, as far as in them lies, subdue a 
portion of the noisy world to peace. The 
mother at home can teach it to her daughters ; 
the father exhibit the manly and thoughtful ex- 
ample to his sons. Let the young lady dare to 
be sensible, and convince her lover that there 
may be true worth without display or ostentation ; 
and the young man not smile the most on the 
maiden who laughs loud and oftenest. 

There is no harm in social mirth, but let it be 
moderated to the bounds of refinement and gen- 
tility, and so extract the nobler aroma of de- 
lightful pastimes and appreciate the full value 
of their existence. 





SUNLIGHT. 





BEAUTIFUL sunlight, flooding the air, 
Flinging a mantle bright and rare 
Over the earth and over the sky, 
Tinting the clouds that are floating by, 
Painting the buds on the shaking bough, 
Eddying down on the fleecy snow. 
Warming and bright 
Is the cheery light 
Chasing the shades of the terrible night. 


Beautiful sunlight, quivering down 
Over the roofs of the teeming town, 
Broken in atoms of gleaming fire 
By the cleaving knife of each haughty spire, 
Glittering over the gilded domes, 
The trampling feet 
Of the crowds you meet, 
Can not crush its glow from the dusty street. 


Beautiful sunlight, daring to look 
Into each murky and secret nook, 
Piercing the shades of the dens of Crime, 
Where Riot reveled the whole night-time. 
Wretches no murder can frighten away, 
Cowardly slink from the beams of the day ; 
Softly they pour 
O’er the filthy floor, 
Lighting the crimson splashes of gore. 


Beautiful sunlight, glearning and clear, 
Banishing visions of ghostly fear, 
Blessing the poor with its warmth and health, 
Treasures unravished by power or stealth. 
Earthly goods can be pilfered away, 

‘No hand can seize on the sweet, sweet day, 





Dawning so soft 
Through the dreary loft, 
Cheering the hearts of the hunted and scoffed, 


Floating along the halls of the great 
To play on the marble floors of state, 
Gilding each treasure of old or rare, 
Making each beauty tenfold more fair, 
Lighting a face all brilliant and cold, 
Turning its tresses to threads of gold, 
Deep in the heart 
Waking a smart 
That the guilty soul must bear till it part. 


Beautiful sunlight, cleaving the gloom 
Of the lonely captive’s dreary room, ‘ 
Flashing through gratings of iron bars, 
To glance on the pris’ner’s grief and scars, 
Waving its light in a burning flood 
Of lurid flame o’er the field of blood, 
Flashing so white 
On the lances bright, * 
Tingeing the cloud of the battle with light. 


Raining adown from the boundless blue, 
Rusting nor fading—forever new, 
Since earth first smiled ’neath Jehovah’s hand, 
And light swept over the Eden-land, 

Floating abroad 

O’er the teeming sod, 
As broken rays from the throne of God. 





SUNSET ON THE ALLEGHANIES. 





IN his majestic pride, the day’s great king 
Now, as he nears the portals of the west, 
Commands his evening angels quick to bring 
The gorgeous robes, in which he’s nightly dressed, 
To hold his court, ere sinking to his rest. 


His glowing outline slowly disappears, 
Merged in the evening cloud’s deep purple fold, 
When for one moment more the horizon clears, 
His form is lost—fused in a sea of gold, 
Too grand for mortals calmly to behold. 


Obedient angels move on noiseless wing, 
And hasting through the fields of radiant air, 
A robe of crimson, gold, and azure, fling 
Above the horizon’s emerald outline, where 
The earth and heavens blend in beauty rare, 


Then as the pageant fades, ere they depart, 
They spread a veil of changeful, rosy light— 
The highest touch of even angelic art— 
To veil awhile the brow of coming Night ; 
Then wave “adieu,” and upward take their flight. 


With night come snowy clouds distilled from earth, 
Pure as the down from angel plumage shed ; 

Thus may each soul which shares the second birth, 
Rise pure and spotless from earth’s stains, and tread 
The path of angels, when earth itself has fled. 
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THE INVENTOR, RICHARD BRADLEY. 





ICHARD BRADLEY sat with head bowed 

and figure drawn into itself, as we some- 
times see in those who are suffering extreme 
grief. Not unlike Carlyle’s portrait of Coleridge 
he appeared, with his deep, mild eyes, massive 
brow, neglected black hair, and face flabby and 
irresolute. His clothes hung loosely about his 
limbs, his walk was shuffling and indecisive, his 
attitude stooping, his soul “heavy laden, high- 
aspiring, much suffering.” 

In keeping with the man was the room, or 
laboratory, where he worked, slept, often ate his 
frugal meals, and oftener fasted. On an oaken 
table stood a spirit lamp, a pneumatic trough, 
capacious vessels for storing gases, pieces of 
ore and various chemical compounds. Yet these 
were covered with dust, and spiders had spun 
their intricate webs over the crucibles and re- 
torts so thickly set upon the shelves. A door 
opening into a small room, or rather large closet, 
stood ajar, disclosing some mechanical tools, 
boards, and iron utensils. Richard was wont to 
regard that door with a jealous eye, for his work 
lay behind it, and was a secret. 

People knew only so much of Richard Brad- 
ley’s life as he and observation told them. He 
had left the paternal roof on the Emerald Isle 
when a child, and come friendless and poor to 
America’s broad shores to escape the taunts of 
those who ridiculed his love of science and 
machinery. An unrivaled memory, and search- 
ing, comprehensive mind had made him one of 
the first scholars of the times; the works of the 
Greek and Latin poets were as familiar to him 
as his native tongue, and his wonderful knowl- 
edge of history had earned for him the sobriquet 
of the walking library. 

Known far and near by his learning and 
eccentricities, daily appealed to by scholars, and 
occasionally by teachers for the solution of 
difficult problems, and called upon by both the 
proud and the humble for general information, 
Richard, in all that city full of people, could 
look only upon one family, that of John Foley, 
as genuine, unfailing friends, and this was in 
humble circumstances. This is apt to be the 
case; the poor have friends only among the 
poor; bushes may bear as luscious fruit, but 
they can not lift their heads toa level with trees; 
and though many pitied Mr. Bradley, few sym- 
pathized with what they considered his visionary 
schemes. Every one knew that his rare talents 
would furnish him a livelihood if rightly em- 
ployed. He had been offered professorships in 
several colleges, and had been solicited by differ- 
ent mining and petroleum companies to make 





geological surveys of sections where their pros- 
pective treasures lay, but he was essentially a 
one-ideaed man, and it was of small consequence 
to him that the body suffered, provided the mind 
feasted. 

This one idea, over which he had brooded for 
years, and toiled until his hands were claw-like 
and callused, was the invention of some won- 
derful piece of mechanism which should benefit 
mankind, and raise him to fortune and fame. 
It must fulfill the first condition, because Richard 
was a philanthropist in his way, and the second 
because he cherished the dream of some day 
returning to his father’s house, not like the 
prodigal son fain to eat the husks which were 
thrown to swine, but with the proud conscious- 
ness of wealth and honor conferred by his 
adopted country. 

The path of the inventor in our day is little 
less than that of the poet, in those years of the 
eighteenth century, when Walpole wielded his 
mighty influence. While numbers perish—worn 
out with that hope deferred which maketh the 
heart sick—a few struggle on with haggard face 
and threadbare garments, often at the brink of 
starvation, until competence and fame take the 
place of youth and elasticity. Men whose sup- 
port is so precarious, whose garret home con- 
tains no crust for the morrow’s meal, can not be 
nice in their tastes—can not know the meaning 
of the word comfort. Miserable, unthought of, 
yet possessing an acute sensibility, they are the 
jest of speculative business people whose aspira- 
tions keep under the clouds ; the commiserated 
of the laborer whose earnings are spent for food 
and raiment. Richard Bradley’s was the life 
of an inventor. Scarcely conscious of heat or 
cold, hunger or thirst, he was still morbidly 
alive to every word or look which doubted his 
success. There were those who would have 
supplied him with small sums of money, but 
experience had taught that it would be used for 
materials with which to experiment, or, as the 
good citizens thought, squandered. 

In that one family who manifested interest in 
his plans, and not the pity which proud spirits 
find so hard to bear, was Clara Foley, who had 
played among his books and chemicals as a 
child, under his instruction had penetrated into 
the mysteries of astronomy and mathematics in 
girlhood, and now, in early womanhood, with 
heart yet light and free, listened with pleased 
attention to his wonderful tales of history, and, 
more than all, encouraged him to talk of his 
cherished invention which should gain fame for 
him, and, both in peace and war, increase the 
power of the nation. Almost unconsciously Clara 
had grown into his thoughts, ever by his side 
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in that ideal future when, with wealth and honor, 
he should tread again the shores of the old 
world. There were often days and weeks that 
he did not see her, but he knew that she was in 
her happy home, and was satisfied. Besides, 
her father often dropped in, and, although he 
was never permitted to enter that inner room, 
Richard would carefully close the door and come 
forward to exchange greetings. 

Richard Bradley saw the past as vividly as 
one sees a fine painting. While busy at labor 
his mind would be far back among ancient 
battle-fields, where a Xerxes or a Cesar fought 
his way to victory, or bowed his head in the 
humiliation of defeat; or perhaps he pictured 
to himself the workshop of a Caxton or a Davy. 
He saw an ideal future, where the generals of 
our armies, conducting sieges as did Alexander 
of Tyre, and retreats as did the famous Xeno- 
phon, should be all conquering; and a little 
farther, or perhaps a little nearer, himself, known 
as the celebrated inventor, and in well-defined 
shadow Clara as his wife. But in these day 
dreams, where past and future mingled, he never 


. saw the present. He hardly knew that his 


abode was a garret, his coat threadbare, and 
his bread often moldy. If he had seen all 
this he would also have seen the pitying, in- 
credulous look with which John Foley some- 
times regarded him. Ah! ’tis a blessed thing 
that we do not always “see ourselves as others 
see us.” How many a drop from the cup of 
happiness would fall untasted from our lips if we 
did see with our neighbor’s eyes! 

One thing I have overlooked in describing 
Mr. Bradley’s room. It is a small thing, only a 
newspaper which had fallen from his hand, but 
it contained the secret of his dejection. He 
did n’t remember ever to have glanced at the 
marriage notices before ; but somehow his eyes 
were drawn to them that day, just as our eyes 
and minds, dear reader, have been drawn to 
things which we would have been happier not 
to know. “arried—Aaron Conway to Clara 
Foley.’ That was all. He didn’t read where 
or by whom the ceremony was performed, but 
that one line he read, and like a great weight it 
lay upon his heart. 

The fire in that inner room continued to add 
its heat to the July sun, and the precious steam 
to waste in great drops upon the wall; for once 
they were unheeded, and Richard Bradley’s hands 
hung idly over the back of his chair. “The 
setting of a great hope is like the going down 
of the sun;” but after all it is only weak minds 
that are crushed by one disappointment, how- 
ever severe. The strong may be bowed down 
as the willow by the storm, but the star of hope 





will penetrate the clouds, though it may be in 
the dim, uncertain distance. Mr. Bradley had 
once said to Clara that he supposed disappoint- 
ments did not set as hard with him as with many 
others, because he had never known any thing 
else, and present sorrow must be greatly in- 
creased by contrast with past joy. 

One, two, three hours Richard sat in the same 
attitude, and at the end of that time went back 
to his little furnace and experiments, working 
on just as he had worked for years, except that 
he sometimes forgot the iron was hot, and the 
vessels filled with boiling water; but it was no 
matter, for, as he said, his hands had long since 
become fire-proof. Yes, there was another dif- 
ference, he no longer pictured that future visit 
to his old home with Clara as his companion, 
no longer pictured the fortune to be shared with 
her; but he was just as intent on his work, for 
it was waiting just as Fulton’s waited, years 
ago, for the master mind which should complete 
it for the use of millions. Though fortune had 
never been his friend, he would nevertheless be 
the world’s friend. 

Only a few days before Clara had passed him 
on the street with a young man—this same 
Aaron Conway—and had stopped to address a 
few words to him. “Come up to our house 
next Thursday evening, will you?” And while 
a glad smile lighted up his plain features—it 
always did when she spoke to him—he had 
answered, 

“If I can spare the time, certainly, Miss 
Clara, but I am busier than usual at present.” 

“Time spent in recreation is well spent, you 
know,” and with a graceful bow she passed on. 

He turned, the smile still on his face, and 
watched her out of sight. He was always hap- 
pier after seeing Clara. Her sunny nature and 
pleasant face seemed to leave their impress on 
his own, and now he was thinking how much 
the pearls and diamonds, which would one day 
be in their possession, would enhance her ex- 
quisite beauty. He wondered, as he had often 
wondered before, how he should tell her that 
love had lent skill to his fingers and strength 
to his purpose; how he should ask that vital 
question upon the answer of which his happi- 
ness or misery depended. He had never read 
a modern romance, and had never mingled in 
lovers’ society, but he had obtained the idea— 
perhaps from the Greek and Roman poets— 
that it was customary for the interrogator to 
kneel on such occasions. 

He wondered if his loose joints would bend 
with a rheumatic creak, and how many inches 
his well-worn pantaloons would draw above his 
calf-skin shoes. Then he laughed, and from 
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the inch between the binding of his shoes and 
hem of his pantaloons, began to calculate the 
degrees to the fixed stars. Thinking the thoughts 
of Tycho Brahe, he was at home, but ever and 
anon he went on a visit to the realm of the 
lover; and suddenly his eyes rested on his 
hard, dry hand, so very hard and lean to receive 
Clara’s plump little one. 

Did he observe her companion? No; or if 
he did it was only for an instant, and he was 
well satisfied to see her entertained. It didn’t 
occur to him to be jealous of this young man. 
He had studied science to the exclusion of 
human nature, and so he went home to his 
heated room and to work, conveying that smile 
which the sight of Clara alone could produce, 
counting the days which would elapse before 
success would reward his toil. He never doubted 
that it would do so sdmetime. 

Young Conway and Clara stood at the bay 
window of her mother’s pleasant parlor that 
‘vening, watching a group of children who were 
playing on the sidewalk. As the young man 
toyed with the spray of blue-bells half hidden 
among his sweetheart’s curls, he asked, 

“Who was that queer-looking old man you 
were speaking to on the street this afternoon?” 

“That was our old friend, Mr. Bradley;” and 
she added, with an accent of commiseration, 
“he is queer, it is true.” 

“Queer! I should think so,” said the young 
man laughing. “Why, he didn’t more than 
half fill his clothes.” 

“Hard students are seldom burdened with 
surplus flesh, but he knows every thing,” said 
Clara with real enthusiasm at thought of the 
many things she had learned from him. 

“Learned, is he?” queried Aaron. “He looked 
at you with such evident admiration I believed 
him half in love with you. Indeed, dearest, I 
should be quite jealous if he were ten years 
younger.” 

“Close application makes him appear ten 
years older than he really is,” responded the 
young lady mischievously; and laughing a little 
silvery laugh, she continued, “How absurd to 
think our dear old friend could love any thing 
but science and his work! We are his warmest 
friends, and he likes us very much, as we do 
him. I can never repay him for teaching me so 
patiently and carefully when a child.” 

“Ts he a teacher?” 

“ He does not call himself one, but he taught 
me always.” 

From this they talked of other things, and 
forgot the lone chemist toiling so steadily in his 
dingy little laboratory. 

As it is “darkest just before day,” so the 





reflection of the sun upon the clouds sometimes 
makes it lightest just before night. It was five 
days since Mr. Bradley met Clara Foley, and all 
that time he had felt really cheerful. He did 
not go to her house Thursday evening, because 
he was too intent upon his work, and thought 
he might be able to surprise her by its comple- 
tion within the month. He knew now, what he 
did not know then, that she gave him an invita- 
tion to her wedding. Well, he would not have 
gone if he had known it; and had she said, “I 
am to be married, Richard,” she would have 
seen the light fade from his eyes, and his hand 
tremble, and been sorry. He was glad she 
did not. What was his work to her now! She 
would never cross the ocean with him, never 
stand by his side to share the honor which the 
world would pay to his genius, and yet he 
worked on, nervously, steadily, anxiously. 

At last the day came for which he had lived. 
He was ready to try the actual power of his 
cherished machine. Never a brighter sun shone 
upon the world; never a bluer sky canopied the 
hills around the city; never a longer day dark- 
ened into the shadows of evening. When night 
settled upon the streets he loosed the little raft 
which his own hands had built, and carried his 
precious cargo down to the river piece by piece. 
History told him how other inventors had been 
robbed of their ideas and, consequently, for- 
tunes by bold usurpers, and hence this caution 
which led him to make the trial at night, and 
miles below the city. 

The stars, so familiar to him, looked down 
upon the raft, and were reflected in the water. 
The solemn stillness recalled the days of his 
childhcod, when, in green Ireland, he spent his 
play hours in constructing windmills for the 
little thatched cottage ; when he lay on his little 
heather bed at night looking through the dim 
window pane to see the same stars that twinkled 
above him now. Softly, but aloud, he repeated: 

“ Arcturus sees what I can not; 
The country town where I was born, 


The lamp within my mother’s cot, 
The field that lately waved with corn.”’ 


As the last words fell from his lips he clasped 
his hands above his head. Images danced be- 
fore his eyes, and in a moment he felt his over- 
tasked strength giving way. Even when success 
seemed almost within his grasp he must give 
up, for the strength worn out would not return 
with the dawn of day. 

There was an instant of crushing anguish, 
but he was used to disappointment, and the 
thought of self-preservation, and the preserva- 
tion of his secret, led him to the exertion of 
guiding his raft to shore. His work lay before 
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him, a few hours would bring light, and then 
any mechanic could put together the pieces 
that he had been years in contriving, and apply 
the power necessary to move it. 

Richard was generous with his money, when 
he had any; but he was far from willing that 
others should reap the exclusive profit of his 
brain. Now he did a thing which others might 
not have thought of. With pain and toil he 
pulled out the screws and nails, and broke the 
more slender pieces of his machincry until 
in those shapeless fragments there was no trace 
of design. 

For days he knew no more, and then John 
Foley’s cheerful voice called him to conscious- 
ness. 

“Have been working a little too hard this 
time, Richard.” 

The sweetest sound in nature is the voice of 
a friend when one is sick and among strangers, 
and so it seemed to Mr. Bradley as he answered, 
“Yes, I suppose so, but is my boat safe ?” 

“T guess so, if as safe from every one as from 
me. I have been Searching ever since I came 
down, but can find nothing only a pile of broken 
timbers lying on the bank.” 

John Foley laughed and Richard Bradley 
echoed the laugh, though somewhat faintly, as 
he replied, 

“TI resorted to the old trick which Penelope 
practiced with her lovers—destroyed at night 
the work of the day. Well, another time ”— 
and the unfinished sentence ended in a sigh. 

“Yes, another time. Just now you need rest, 
and as the little craft which brought me down 
will return to-morrow you must be well enough 
to go with me.” 

A grateful look shone in the sick man’s face, 
but he said nothing. Later in the day he asked, 

“ What brought you, Mr. Foley, to the very 
house where I was lying ?” 

“T had business in the neighborhood, and 
stumbled on you by accident. It was a surprise 
to me, for I did n’t know you had left the city. 
Ill take you home with me to recruit.” 

And so it was that Mr. Bradley became an 
inmate of Mr. Foley’s house. 

Clara, with her sunny smile and gay words, 
came and went, talking cheerily to Richard; 
and while his mind was weakened with disease 
he listened and enjoyed, but as partial strength 
came he realized that a nearer and dearer one 
claimed her sweetest words and happiest hours, 
and he longed to get back to his little work-shop. 

One balmy day in June, Clara’s voice called 
him from his meditations. 

“Mr. Bradley, we are going in the country 
to-day—Aaron and I. The day is just balmy 





enough to benefit an invalid, and so we placed 
cushions in the carriage for you.” 

He would rather not go. He could not school 
himself to sit opposite Clara, listen to her happy 
conversation, and know that she was Aaron 
Conway’s wife. He was about to decline her 
invitation, but Aaron came forward to second it, 
and so Mr. Bradley, who always blundered in 
making an excuse, said yes, instead of no. It 
was one more sacrifice of feeling added to many 
he had made, and surely he was used to it. 

The ride was taken. Mrs. Conway’s brown 
ringlets floated in the breeze, and her cheeks 
gained a rosier hue from nature’s coloring, but 
the chemist sighed with relief when the long 
brick block, which contained his little home, 
appeared. 

“TI must stop here, my friends. 
time for me to be at work again.” 

The young couple protested, but finally yielded 
to what was evidently his desire. The rats 
were holding high carnival, and the door swung 
back with a grating, heavy sound, like one 
which has been long shut. 

Once more he went to work, the one idea 
growing stronger, if possible, because he felt 
that the happiness of others was complete with- 
out him. He forgot that he had been sick—for- 
got that he needed rest, and food, and clothing 
like other men, till at last worn-out nature com- 
pelled him to lay down wheel and boiler, real- 
izing that his work was finished; not indeed as 
he had once hoped, bringing him fame, and 
wealth, and Clara, but as many other men of 
genius have left theirs, when strength and hope 
have died out. 

Kind John Foley’s house was again his home. 
Clara read to him, sewed by him, and talked to 
him when he was able to listen. Once he in- 
terrupted her as she was reading. The light of 
enthusiasm burned in his eyes as he spoke. 

“Bring my apparatus and a basin of boiling 
water. I know how it can be propelled now.” 

Clara brought a rough miniature boat, or, 
rather, box, which answered the purpose of ex- 
periment, and placed it, with its small leaden 
pipes, before him; but there was no power in 
the fingers to close upon the familiar thing. 
His hand dropped lifeless upon his knee, and in 
silence the tears coursed slowly down his 
cheeks. That was his last effort. 

A few days later he was carried out of John 
Foley’s door, not to his little work-shop, but to 
the home of the dead. 

When the affluent people who had known 
Richard Bradley heard that he was dead, with 
one accord they said, 

“It is a pity the life of one endowed with 
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superior talent should be such a failure :” but 
John Foley remarked to his wife that the timely 
aid of money might have turned that failure 
into success. 





OUR CHILDREN COPYISTS. 





I TOOK up a sheet of my own manuscript; 
an article hastily scribbled in pencil, and 
carelessly left unfinished upon my table. The 
space which I had left vacant, about the title at 
the top, I found all filled up with writing ; and a 
glance told me that my little boy had been copy- 
ing the title over and over many times, imita- 
ting, as accurately as possible, the bad as well 
as the good points of the writing. 

“You must n’t do so again,” said I to the 
boy, as I pointed to his writing. “ Any careless 
scribbling of mine that you happen to find is 
not fit for you to copy; it will get you into bad 
habits of penmanship.” 

“ Why, mother,” cried the child, “father said 
the way for me to learn to write well was to 
keep practicing, by copying all sorts of good 
writing ; and I am sure any thing that you write 
is good enough.” 

“ No, my love,” said I, decidedly; “I will set 
you copies whenever you wish, but my ordinary, 
hasty writing is not for you to imitate. See, 
now, if I had thought of your copying this, I 
should have written it thus”—writing it very 
carefully. “See how differently it looks from 
the other !” 

“T see,” said the boy; “and I will do as you 
say; but if I get my best as well as your worst, 
I shall be satisfied.” 

My son went away, and I sat and thought, 
not of penmanship, but of matters far more vital 
to his welfare. Those thoughts were helpful to 
me in trying to live aright before my child ; and, 
perhaps, they may help others as weak as my- 
self, if such indeed there be. 

He is a zealous copyist, this child who sits 
beside us, and follows our steps from day to 
day. He must copy something, and he will not 
wait for that which is carefully set and prepared 
for his imitation. The ordinary, careless scrib- 
blings are what he will seize upon, and imitate 
till he makes them his own. By an exercise of 
authority I could prevent my child from copy- 
ing my careless handwriting ; but it is morally 
impossible for me to prevent his copying my 
careless living. It is the unconscious influence, 
flowing from us each day, hour, moment, which 
will form the child’s character. 

Again, if the child say, “I am sure any thing 
which you do is good enough ”—while the parent 
may well be thankful for such an expression 





from his child’s heart—he will do well to re- 
member that, in winning this great treasure of 
love and trust, he has won with it a responsi- 
bility proportionately great. 

I have seen a very excellent, loving, and 
beloved mother standing directly in the way 
of her children’s entrance into the heavenly 
gate ; while mothers, who were openly bad, had 
no power to keep their children out of heaven. 
The children of that mother were, one after 
another, deeply interested for their soul’s salva- 
tion; but, failing to come out openly on the 
Lord’s side, relapsed, some into indifference, 
and some into open sin. When the pastor 
urged the daughter to take a decided stand 
with those who were saying, “ As for me, I will 
serve the Lord,” she replied, “I mean to serve 
God ; but I shall keep my resolutions to myself, 
and make no professions—that is mother’s way; 
and she is good enough, and a great deal better 
than I ever expect to be.” 

The pastor believed that mother to have been 
for many years a true Christian; but nothing 
could induce her to profess Christ openly; and 
her children, seeking to follow the course of her 
whom they loved and honored, wrecked the fair 
bark of religion upon the rock of her bad ex- 
ample. 

When a child says, “My mother is good 
enough,” let her not think, “My child is in a 
place of safety beside me ;” but rather search 
her heart and life by the light of God’s truth, 
and beg grace, in humble supplication at the 
foot of the Cross, to lead her child in the 
right path. 

Though he spoke but of the handwriting, it 
started me into these, and many other, earnest 
thoughts, to hear my child say, “If I get my 
best as well as your worst, I shall be satisfied.” 





BELIEF IN A FUTURE LIFE. 





ELIEF in a future state is the touchstone 

of all spiritual conception of human nature. 
Toward this they climb, step by step, even if 
they can not fully attain to it or keep it when 
attained for a moment; from this, as they fall 
away, they faint and fade into the earthly and 
the sensual. This is the great point of distinc- 
tion between moral and ceremonial religions, 
between personal and political conceptions of 
our relation to God and to Providence. This 
aspiration, this belief, reveals to us our personal 
relation to a Higher Being. It equalizes men 
in their nature and condition; it discovers to 
them an essential unity in the whole race of 
mankind. 
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THE SEASONS, AND WHAT MAKES 
THEM. 





ITTLE Katie Somers came down to break- 

fast in a very bad mood. It was a cold, 
bitter cold morning, and the snow was blowing 
a sleety storm without; but neither storm nor 
cold could penetrate through the thick damask 
curtains which shielded the big bay window of 
the dining-room, and the glowing anthracite 
coal in the grate diffused a warmth through the 
room like Summer. 

But Katie was not in a mood to appreciate 
the comforts of her home this morning. It was 
a holiday from studies to-day, and she had antic- 
ipated going with her brother and governess to 
the skating-park this morning. But as Jack 
Frost and King Winter were unusually bluster- 
ing, and had taken into their heads to make a 
great rumpus, there was no help for it—Katie 
must stay within doors to-day. 

I know big folks don’t always appreciate the 
trials of little people, and often behave very 
badly over no more serious disappointment than 
this which had clouded Katie Somers’ usually 
happy face. But there is nothing like making 
the best of things; so, after making many wry 
faces, scolding the maid, and being late to break- 
fast, besides shedding a few big tears, which 
rolled down her cheeks on to her toast and into 
her chocolate, she was prepared to listen to her 
elder sister, who had kindly remained in the 
breakfast-room to wait on little Miss Cross- 
patch, as brother Fred called her when he left 
the table. 

“ Katie,” said sister Mary, “ when I wasa little 
thing, younger than you, uncle John taught me 
to say, ‘What can ’t be cured must be endured,” 
and scarce a day passes but that I have occa- 
sion to repeat this motto. If you commence 
now, while you are young, to fret and fume 
over things that you can not alter or prevent, 
you will grow up intensely miserable, making 
all about you uncomfortable also.” 

“Well, I wish there was no such thing as 
Winter,” said Katie. 

“QO, no you do n’t, little sister ; if I remember 
right, one day last Summer a little girl about 
your size was wishing ‘it would be Winter,’ she 
‘hated Summer.’ Do you not think, instead of 
complaining of heat and cold, we should be 
thankful to our Heavenly Father, who has ar- 





ranged such a pleasing variety in the successive 
seasons ?” 

By this time Katie had found her good-humor, 
and climbing into her sister’s lap, asked, “ Which 
season do you like best, sister ?” 

“Really, I can not tell, Katie, the pleasures 


-of each are so varied and delightful. But did 


you ever think that the annoyances and dis- 
comforts we experience from each, only pre- 
pare us the better to enjoy the one which is to 
follow? Now, you know that you would not 
enjoy a holiday so much if you could have them 
every day. So a dark and rainy day prepares 
us to enjoy more keenly a sunny one; also, the 
heat and dust of Summer make us appreciate a 
cool and rainy day.” 

“What makes the seasons different? why is 
it, sister ?” asked Katie, nestling closer to her 
sister for a cozy talk. 

“T think your teacher explained this to you 
on the globe a few days since; you shotld try 
to remember what you are taught, little girl. 
Listen closely, and I will tell you. The earth 
performs a daily revolution on its axis, causing 
day and night; this you know. Besides this, 
it has also an annual course in its orbit, or path 
round the sun.” 

“Who says so? how does any body know 
this ?” asked practical little Katie. 

“Astronomers discover this by observation 
of the fixed stars ; by the aid of telescope these 
observations are made. If, in the beginning 
of the year, we notice the sun to be in a line 
with one of these stars, we shall discover that 
it will change its position, and be much to the 
east of him. This distance will be constantly 
increasing till it has journeyed round the heavens, 
and arrives again in a line with the same star. 
So you see by this that the sun has an annual 
course round the earth. But now comes the 
clew to the change of seasons, about which you 
asked me. The earth does not travel in an up- 
right position round the sun ; its axis is inclined 
twenty-three degrees and a half. Hence, every 
part of the earth is lighted, and enjoys the 
varied seasons, but if it revolved upright this 
could not be. The north pole is more fully 
presented to the sun in June than at any other 
time, so that in the North it is Summer at that 
time; but the south pole being in an opposite 
direction, it is Winter at the same time. In the 
month of December the south pole is presented 
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to the sun, and then the inhabitants of the 
countries which lie about it, in their turn, enjoy 
Summer, while it is Winter in the northern 
parts of the earth. Do you not remember when 
uncle John returned from his interesting tour 
of the islands in the South Pacific, that he told 
us the hottest weather which they had there was 
in January ?” 

“Yes, sister, and he told me that the people 
who live between the Equator and the Tropic 
of Cancer and that of Capricorn, have two Sum- 
mers every year.” 

“ But, Katie, in the torrid and frigid zones they 
have but two seasons. Winter in Lapland lasts 
eight months of the year, and yet the inhab- 
itants are not without their enjoyments. The 
change from Winter to Summer is very sudden 
with them. The snow and ice begin to melt 
about the 23d of June, and in July the fields 
become green, and plants arrive at full growth 
and flower. Early in August the seeds are 
gathered, and preparations are made for Win- 
ter, which is ushered in with frest and snow 
about the middle of August, to remain until the 
following June. In India Summer is the long 
season, and is followed by three months of rainy 
and gloomy weather, which constitutes their 
Winter.” 

“But, sister, uncle John says the sun is 
three millions of miles nearer us at Christmas 
than at midsummer. How can this be ?” 

“ Because, Katie, although the sun is nearer 
us at Christmas, yet in the Winter he does not 
rise very high in the heavens, so that his beams 
shoot over us, and do not fall on the earth to 
warm it as in Summer. 

“ Now, little sister, try and count up the en- 
joyments which belong to every season, and 
see if you are not puzzled to tell which you like 
the best. Do not grumble any more because 
it is too cold or too hot, too rainy or dusty, too 
many flies and musquitoes, but greet every 
season with joy and gratitude. 

“As the weather is too severe to-day to skate, 
you can bring your crochet work and sketch- 
book, and we will work awhile ; and when tired 
of this we will go to the kitchen and pop some 
corn, and crack some nuts so as to have them 
ready for evening, when dear papa and brother 
Fred will be home.” 

Katie’s face was really very bright now, and, 
you will believe, she had a happy day after all, 
despite fierce King Winter and snappish Jack 
Frost. , 

Dear little reader, will you not learn with 
Katie not to fret over the weather or some 
disappointment, but be thankful and happy be- 
cause of the blessings? 





THE GOLDEN RULE. 





NCE upon a time there was a young car- 
penter, who was learning the trade as an 
apprentice. He began when he was about four- 
teen years of age, and he was to be free when 
he came to be twenty-one. When he was about 
sixteen years of age he had a present of half a 
crown. What do you think he bought with it? 
He was a poor boy, and very rarely had any 
money of his own to spend. When he got his 
half crown, he thought the best thing to do 
would be to buy a tool of his own to work with. 
In the shop where he worked there were many 
tools, but they all belonged to his employer. 
The apprentice had none of his own. But he 
wished very much to own some; and he thought 
now would be a good time to begin. So he 
went to the tool-maker’s and looked in at the 
window to consider what he should buy. 

He looked at a great variety of tools. Some 
cost too much, others were too large to carry 
about him, for he thought he would like one 
that he could carry in his pocket; others were 
such as he would very rarely want to use. At 
last he decided that he would buy arule. There 
was a jointed rule that was two feet long when 
it was open and stretched out straight, but it 
would fold up so as to be only six inches long. 

Why do you think he chose the rule? 

Because he could carry it in his pocket. 

That’s one reason. What was another? 

Because it would be very useful. 

Well, what is the use of a rule? 

To measure by. 

Yes. Sometimes to measure length by, some- 
times to draw straight lines by. That’s what a 
rule is for. It is to make things right by. Sup- 
pose you had a rule you could not measure with, 
would it be good for any thing? 

No, not for a rule. 

Suppose a carpenter were to go away to his 
work and leave his rule at home, do you suppose 
he could do his work right? 

No. He wants his rule all the time, because 
he needs to measure almost every thing so as to 
make it right. 

Therefore the apprentice, when he had bought 
his rule, had a pocket made for it in his clothes, 
just big enough to hold it and nothing else; so 
that wherever he went, and whatever he was 
doing, he might have his rule all ready to meas- 
ure by. 

Now, suppose this young carpenter with his 
rule in his pocket had gone to work making a 
box, and instead of taking out his rule to meas- 
ure the boards before he sawed them off, had 
left the rule in his pocket, and sawed the boards 
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out by his eye, as nearly as he could guess the 
proper size, would that have been foolish or 
wise? 

Very foolish, If he had not any rule it would 
be different; but when he had a rule in his 
pocket all the time, to cut out his board without 
minding his rule would be perfectly foolish. I 
do not believe there ever was a young carpenter 
quite so foolish as that, do you? 

But I know a great many boys and girls who 
are quite as foolish. Do you want to know how? 

Who knows the golden rule? You all know 
it, I hope. You may repeat it. 

“ Whatsoever ye would that men should do to 
you, do ye even so to them.” 

Who made that rule? 

Our Lord Jesus Christ. 

Then we may be sure it is a right rule. Have 
you all got the rule? Have you all got it by 
heart? 

Now, children, what is a rule made for? 

To make things right by. 

This is what Christ gave us all the golden 
rule for. You have it in your heart, just as the 
young carpenter had his two-foot rule in his 
pocket. But I am afraid that a great many of 
you are so foolish that you don’t use your 
golden rule. When some playmate, whom per- 
haps you do not like very well, asks you to do 
him a favor, and you say, “No, I won’t; you 
won’t do any thing to oblige me, and I won’t 
oblige you,” that’s not going by your rule. 
Stop, little boy, little girl, take out your rule; 
here is something to measure. What does the 
rule say? ‘Do as you would be done by.” Go 
by the rule. That’s what the rule is for. When 
some boy strikes you, or calls you names, and 
you clinch your hand to strike him in return— 
stop. Where is your rule? You would be 
more foolish than the carpenter’s apprentice if 
you were to strike back while all the time you 
had Christ’s golden rule in your mind, which 
tells you to do as you would be done by. 

Remember that Christ’s golden rule is given 
to you to measure things by. That rule is 
always right. If you see a man, or woman, or 
a child doing something that is contrary to that 
rule, you may be sure that they are doing wrong. 
And remember how foolish and how wrong it is 
for us who have the rule, to forget all about it 
and to disobey it. 
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Sir PETER LELy made it a rule never to look 
at a bad picture, having found by experience 
that whenever he did so his pencil took a tint 
from it. Apply the same rule to bad books and 
bad company. 





THE THREE FAIRIES. 





NE day a little child sat by a window 

sewing. Her little face was clouded, and 
as she dropped her scissors, and her thread 
became knotted, and her spool of cotton rolled 
away, she gave expression to her feelings in a 
peevish fretfulness which took away all the sun- 
light from her little face, as a dark cloud hides 
all the brightness of a sunny day. 

“TI don’t see why my mother gives me this 
sewing to do,” said little May—that was her 
name—‘ I wish I could go out and play.” 

Presently she saw a little figure, in a gauzy 
dress all spangled with dew-drops, approaching 
her, and a sweet voice, like music, addressed 
her in these words, “I am come, my little girl, 
to bestow upon you three gifts; carry them with 
you through life, my child, and they will help 
you to bear all its troubles, to fulfill all its duties, 
and to enjoy all its pleasures.” 

Then May looked, and behold, three little 
fairies stood before her, so tiny she could almost 
hide them in a bell of a lily; and one of them 
in a pure white robe, with sweet blue eyes, came 
stealing up to May’s little chair. This, said the 
fairy, is Patience. Now when May looked down 
upon Patience, Patience smiled, and her smile 
was so full of quiet peace and beauty that May 
stretched out her arms, and the little thing 
nestled close to her heart and whispered, “ O, 
keep me always here,” and May answered, “ Yes, 
Patience, I will.” 

Then May looked at the second little stranger, 
and his robe was blue, and he had dark, laugh- 
ing eyes, and a face full of resolution. ‘ This,” 
said the fairy, “is Courage;” and Courage 
scarcely waited for an invitation, but sprang to 
May’s arms, and looked up to May with his 
dark eyes full of hope and fire, and he shook 
back his curls and whispered, “I shall stay too, 
May; though I am a little fellow, I can do 
great things; my little sister Patience will need 
me, and I can help you very much.” Then 
May said, “ You are a resolute little fellow, and 
I should not say no—you shall stay also.” Then 
Courage laughed, for he always had his own way. 

And May looked again. O, how beautiful was 
the third one! She could not see his dress, 
save that it was of dazzling brightness, smiles 
played upon his face, love in his eyes, sunshine 
rested upon his golden curls; he had the bright 
look of courage, and the hopeful look of Pa- 
tience, but something more than this. May 
was almost afraid to look steadily upon him, 
lest he should vanish away, and yet she longed 
to take him to her heart forever. 

“ Will he come,” said she; “I want him also.” 
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“Well,” said the fairy, “his name is Joy ;” 
and Joy whispered, as he wound his arms about 
May’s neck, “I never live apart from my sister 
Patience, and my brother Courage, if you cherish 
and love them, you will always find me here.” 

Then, when May looked again upon Joy, his 
face had changed; it wore a peaceful, quiet look 
of Patience, full of unspeakable happiness ; and 
again it was like the rippling water dancing in 
the sunlight, all smiles and gladness ; and May 
thought there never was any thing half so beau- 
tiful as Joy; and her eyes filled with tears, and 
she kissed him fondly, and said, “O, Joy, stay 
always with me.” 

And the fairy had gone when May raised 
her eyes again, but Patience, and Courage, and 
Joy were still there, in all their beauty. Then 
May thought, “O, my work,” and May took 
her work. “O,” she said, “it is that hard seam, 
I can not do it.” “Yes,” said Courage, “try, I 
will help you; I am sure we can ;” and when 
May saw the flash of his earnest eye, she felt 
that with him to help her she could not fail. 
She began her work with hopeful spirit, and the 
hard seam grew easy, with Courage to help her, 
and May was glad when she remembered the 
fairy had said he might always stay. But pres- 
ently May’s thread knotted, and her scissors 
fell while she was in great haste to finish her 
work. May was just about to exclaim, “O, 
dear!” in her old fretful manner, when little 
Patience sprang down after the scissors, and 
kissed May, and unfastened the knot; then 
May felt a little ashamed of her ill temper, and 
she thought, how glad I am that Patience staid ! 

Then, very soon, the work was finished, and 
May folded it up, and Joy laid his little curly head 
against her cheek, and she looked in his face, 
and his dancing eyes were full of light, and 
May kissed him again with tearful eyes, why, 
she could not tell, only she was so very happy, 
and away she flew to show her work to her 
mother. 

Then May awoke, for she had been asleep all 
this time, dear children, and it was all a dream. 
Her mother stood beside her, and May told her 
mother of her dream. “O, mother, I am so 
sorry that they are gone. It was such a pleas- 
ant dream ; but, mother,” said May, “I will not 
forget them.” 

“No,” said her mother, “you may always 
keep them, my little daughter. Patience and 
courage in your daily efforts to serve God, by 
doing all that he-would have you do, will always 
bring to you great peace and joy.” 

Now, my little friends, if you have a hard 
lesson to get, or a hard sum to do, or a piece 
of work you do not like, remember the three 


little fairies. Call little bright-eyed Courage to 
help you to begin your task. He will always 
say, “ Try, children, feel that you will succeed ; 
it is half the battle; do your best.” And re- 
member Patience when you feel discouraged ; 
she will say, “Try again, I will help you as 
much as Courage, more perhaps.” And you 
need not call Joy till your task is done, for he 
never comes unless Patience and Courage have 
been there also. Ah! but then he will come, 
and you will feel in your own little hearts the 
brightness that May saw in the fairy Joy in 
her morning dream. 





A FEW MAXIMS FOR YOUNG GIRLS. 





EVER make your appearance in the morn- 

ing without having first bathed, if only 

with a sponge and quart of water, brushed and 

arranged your hair, and dressed yourself neatly 
and completely. 

Keep your clothing, especially your under 
clothing, in perfect order. Never let pins do 
duty as buttons, or strings to take the place of 
proper bands. 

Examine every garment when it comes from 
the wash, and, if necessary, mend it with neat- 
ness and precision. Do not sew up the holes 
in your stockings, as we have seen some care- 
less, untidy girls do, but take in a broad margin 
around the hole, be it small or large, with a fine 
darning needle, and darning cotton, and cover 
the fracture with an interlaced stitch, so close 
as to be strong as the body of the stocking, and 
fine enough to be ornamental. 

Never carry coarse embroidered or laced hand- 
kerchiefs. Fine, plain ones are much more lady- 
like. 

Avoid open-worked stockings, and very fancy 
slippers. Fine, plain, white hose, and black kid 
slippers, with only a strap of rosette in front, 
are more becoming. 

Train yourself to useful occupation. Remem- 
ber it is wicked to waste time, and nothing gives 
such an impression of vanity and absolute silli- 
ness as a habit of idling and never having any 
thing to do. 

If you are in your father’s house take some 
department of household labor upon yourself, 
and a part of the sewing, and make it your 
business to attend to it. Do not let a call from 
this idle girl, or a visit from that, or an invitation 
from the other interfere with the performance 
of your duty. 

If you can, cultivate to perfection some art 
by which you can gain an independent liveli- 





hood. 
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JHE FAMILY fIRCLE. 


LOVE AND REASON.—It is not an uncommon thing 
in this age that many people are governed by love 
alone in matters of conjugal address; while many 
others are influenced by reason. Undoubtedly both 
love and reason ought to have a joint interest—a 
mutual share in this important transaction ; for these 
are the fair handmaids which accompany the few who 
are so fortunate as to be numbered among the wise 
of the earth. The great mass of people who have 
already entered, and others who may enter, into the 
state of matrimony, have to jog along the same ordi- 
nary thoroughfare to one common market ; therefore 
it is meet that such should have occasionally pre- 
sented before their minds the comparative value of 
these different partners, so they need not traverse 
this uncertain road with but a single guide to direct 
them. 

Love looks only to the most immediate, center 
objects of his solicitude. He is an amorous, near- 
sighted fellow any way, and sometimes is pretty 
treacherous. Love often can not distinctly discover 
objects two inches from his nose ; and yet he will de- 
pend altogether upon his vision, and think he pos- 
sesses a most wonderful penetration. Most frequently 
he is not able to discern any defects, and, consequently, 
concludes there are none. 

Now a couple love with reason. See how differ- 
ent! ‘Reason is to love what a pair of spectacles is 
to a near-sighted man ”—so goes an old maxim, and 
a correct comparison it is. It enables the little fellow 
to look beyond the fair face, the sunny ringlets, the 
brilliant eye, the graceful form and features of his 
adored—beyond the festivities of the wedding and 
the beauties of the imagination—to the domestic fire- 
side, to the kitchen comforts, to pudding, and the 
cash account. 

That ’s what reason conjoined with love will do! 
It assists in the ways and means of living, in provid- 
ing for the family, as well as in the very simple and 
easily acquired business of loving. 

“Marry the lass that has the cow,” was the lan- 
guage of the wise matron who was urging her son 
between the choice of two young ladies, one of whom 
had a cow and the other a looking-glass. The idea 
that should be inferred from this trite saying is, that 
she whose economy obtains property by her prudence 


‘strongest object in marrying. 





evenness of temper, and a strong attachment to do- 
mestic simplicity. 

But of the many evils of the present day, one of 
the greatest is, marrying for money only. Do not, 
young man, marry alone for money. There is neither 
love nor reason in that. Avarice can not succeed in 
acquiring riches in this way without receiving due 
punishment for its folly. Happiness can not be 
bought with gold; and every person must be poor 
indeed in the absence of a small share of this indis- 
pensable requisite of the mind—happiness. 

Money of course is no objection as a secondary 
consideration, and where true love is the prime and 
In marriages, how- 
ever, where the parties are equal in’point of fortune 
and character, there is little to apprehend, as happi- 
ness generally attends such marriages through the 
journey of life; but commonly speaking, the poor 
and industrious classes are the most contented and 
happy. 

In your selection of a companion for life, consult 
your better judgment, and let love and reason be 
blended together. 


FASHIONABLE WOMEN.—Fashion kills more wo- 
men than toil and sorrow. Obedience to fashion is a 
greater transgression of the laws of woman’s nature, 
a greater injury to her physical and mental constitu- 
tion, than the hardship of poverty and neglect. The 
slave-woman at her task will live and grow old, and 
see two or three generations of her mistresses fade 
and pass away. The washer-woman, with scarce a ray 
of hope to cheer her in her toils, will live to see her 
fashionable sisters all extinct. The kitchen maid is 
hearty and strong, when her lady has to be nursed 
like a sick baby. 

It is a sad truth that fashionably pampered women 
are almost worthless for all the good ends of life ; they 
have but little force of character ; they have still less 
power of moral will, and quite as little physical en- 
ergy. They live for no great purpose in life—they 
accomplish no great ends, They are dolls, formed 
in the hands of milliners and servants, to be dressed 
and fed to order. They dress nobody, they bless no- 
body, and save nobody. They write no books, they 
set no rich examples of virtue and woman’s life. If 


and industry, will be best able to manage the domes- | they rear children, servants and nurses do all, save to 
tic affairs of afamily. As a general thing such young | conceive and give them birth, And when reared, 
women unite and possess goodness of disposition, | what are they? What do they ever amount to, but 
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weaker scions of the old stock? Who ever heard of 
a fashionable woman’s child exhibiting any virtue and 
power of mind, for which it became eminent? Read 
the biographies of our great and good men and wo- 
men. Not one of them had a fashionable mother. 
They nearly all sprang from strong-minded women, 
who had about as little to do with fashion as with the 
changing clouds. 


WHERE Woman’s Power LiEs.—The true power 
of woman is the resistless power of the affections. 
In asserting this, am I attempting to mask the great 
question of our day with a “glittering generality?” 
Am I disposed to deny any lawful claim which wo- 
man may make for a more extensive recognition of 
her rights, or a larger field for her power? No; I 
am not doing any such thing. Let woman do what- 
ever her faculties can achieve—let her go wherever 
her instincts demand—if she truly follows her in- 
stincts, I am sure she will not go wrong. 

I am sure of this, also, wherever man may lawfully 
go, woman may lawfully go. Wherever woman 
ought not to be, it is a shame for a man, it is a shame 
for humanity to be. I merely insist upon this, that 
whatever woman may accomplish in the world, with 
brain or hands, will draw its vital efficacy, its talis- 
manic virtue, from the heart; and that her strength, 
in all various shapes of action and of influence, in its 
root and essence, will be the strength of the affec- 
tions. The hiding of woman’s power must ever be 
in fervor and steadfastness of her love. And her 
most triumphant characteristic is love, culminating 
in its highest expression—that of self-sacrifice. A 
thoughtful writer has observed the contrast between 
the sexes even in their play. ‘The boy,” he says, 
“ gets together wooden horses and a troop of tin sol- 
diers and works with them.” The girl takes a doll 
and works for it. That is woman’s great peculiarity— 
the work of self-sacrifice—working for others.—Rev. 
Dr. Chapin. 


Goop ApDvicE.—Do not delude yourself with the 
idea that you can please every body. Who ever 
knew any body that was worth any thing that nobody 
found fault with him? You would have to do evil in 
many cases to please the evil; flatter some to gratify 
their pride ; indulge the selfish, submit to the tyran- 
nical, be a tool for the ambitious, and be careful not 
to have any thing as good as those who desire to have 
every thing superior to their neighbors. If you area 
public man, should you be diligent, you must expect 
to have many secretly to dislike and talk against you, 
for your success ; and if you accomplish little, though 
many show themselves friendly, it often leaks out that 
some who appear pleasant to you can do thus because 
they do not fear your rivalry—they may smile on you 
outwardly, and yet entertain contempt for your ineffi- 
ciency. Always do that which is right, be diligent, 
do the most you can, pay no regard to the fault-find- 
ers, and you will-find as many friends as any sensible 
man need desire. 

CULTIVATING DysPEpsiA.—* If I were called upon,” 
said James I, of England, “to provide a dinner for 
Satan, his bill of fare should consist of roast pig and 





a pipe of tobacco for digestion.” From the manner 
in which two-thirds of our adult population treat 
their unfortunate stomachs, one might suppose that 
they were as willing to destroy their own health as 
King James would have been to sicken Satan. In 
most countries, people who indulge in alcoholic drinks 
take them at meal times or immediately after eating, 
when the membranous lining of the stomach is in 
some degree protected from their inflammatory action 
by a poultice, so to speak, of masticated food. But 
the American imbiber prefers to swallow liquid poison 
when there is nothing in the organ into which he 
decants it to qualify its fiery principle, or prevent it 
from taking immediate and full effect upon the viscera 
with which it comes in contact. The vicious wretch 
who throws vitriol in the face of his enemy scarcely 
misuses him more horribly than one of our “ perpen- 
dicular drinkers” misuses his own stomach, Is it 
any wonder, then, considering the outrages which 
the people of this country commit upon the internal 
machinery, that dyspepsia is a “national disease ?” 


How To BE SoctAL.—Affability is an essential 
quality which we should bring and employ in social 
life. Affability should be widely distinguished from 
loquacity. The affable man entertains, but the loqua- 
cious confounds. The former speaks with reflection, 
and selects the most profitable and agreeable from 
what he has to say; the latter delivers every thing 
which happens to come into his mind, and shakes 
out of his wallet good things and bad, proper and 
improper, windy conceits and stupid dreams, in every 
man’s face he meets. The former actually converses 
with others, and hearkens when they speak, with the 
same attention he in his turn requires of them; the 
latter is constantly speaking—never has time to hear, 
and his perpetual torrent of words rushes over all 
like a deluge, deprives the intelligent of the desire 
and opportunity to speak, and both the wise and the 
unwise of all power to hear. 

The former, in short, knows the fit time to hold 
his tongue, and is not ashamed of his silence ; the 
other would rather have recourse to vile reports, or 
slander, or lies, than allow himself to be robbed of 
the imaginary honor of possessing an inexhaustible 
fund of entertainment. 


Lazy CHRISTIANS.—Most men wish for easy places 
and the largest pay. They are hungry for compli- 
ments and place. They complain of hard work. 
They are sullen when they deem themselves unprized. 
They must be petted, and flattered, and humored, or 
they decline their part of the work of life. They 
ask how little heroic and taxing service will answer, 
not how much is permitted and possible. The task 
which is God’s grant of honor they take as a human 
hardship which they ought not to endure. Labor is 
seldom sweet to them or made beautiful to others, 
because there is no sacred motive which transforms 
it into a privilege and invests it with dignity. They 
yield to the call, “Go work,” when they must, but 
often wait like the slave till scourged by an uneasy 
conscience or some outward pressure to the unwel- 
come task. And so the joy of the true servant is 
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unknown, and half the efficiency is lost through lack 
of sympathy with that high type of life which Christ 
has exalted forever in his Gospel, and which he is 
perpetually inspiring in the souls of those who draw 
their daily life from him. 


THE ALARM CLOcK.—A lady who found it diffi- 
cult to awake as early as she desired in the morning 
purchased an alarm clock. This kind of clock is so 
contrived as to strike with a very loud whizzing noise 
at any time the owner please. The lady placed the 
clock near the head of her bed, and at the appointed 
time she found herself effectually aroused by the loud 
rattling sound. She immediately obeyed the sum- 
mons, and felt the better all day for her early rising. 

This continued for several weeks. The alarm 
clock faithfully performed its office, and was distinctly 
heard as long as it was obeyed. But after a time the 
lady grew tired of early rising, and when awakened 
by the noisy monitor merely turned herself and slept 
again. 

In a few days the clock ceased to arouse her from 
the slumber. It spoke just as loudly as ever, but she 
did not hear it, because she had acquired the habit 
of disobeying it. Finding that she might be just as 
well without an alarm clock, she formed the wise 
resolution that if she ever heard the sound again she 
would jump up instantly, and she would never allow 
herself to disobey the friendly warnings. 

Just so it is with conscience. If we obey its dic- 
tates, even to the most trifling particulars, we always 
hear its voice clear and strong. But if we allow our- 
selves to do what we fear is not quite right, we shall 
grow more and more sleepy, until the voice of con- 
science has no longer any power to awaken us. 


GriEFs.—Let no one flatter him or herself that life 
can be without griefs. Whoever saw a piece—a 
tissue that had not some dark threads? The only 
white robes we shall ever wear will be the white 
robes of heaven, when we shall be transfigured in the 
presence of the Lamb. I know not why it is so. I 
do not pretend to know. I do not think others know 
any better than I why sorrows come, and griefs weigh 
down the soul, or seize it and rend it like a pack- 
thread, or cast us upon a bed or a rack of torment. 
These pungencies that pierce us so sometimes—what 
strange stuff they are made of! Out of what unex- 
pected materials they are wrought! Our best and 
noblest deeds, our divinest thoughts and actions, our 
purest and most hallowed affections, our most beau- 
tiful and blessed things—out of these shall come 
threads of darkness, and webs of shadows to be 
woven into the woof of life! Out of these shall 
come drops to poison life’s sweetest cups, distilled 
by slander’s tongue. Out of these shall spring teeth 
to bite like a serpent, and sting like an adder. 


Home CHEERFULNESS.—Many a child goes astray, 
not because there is a want of prayer or virtue at 
home, but simply because home lacks sunshine. A 
child needs smiles as much as flowers need sun- 
beams. Children look little beyond the present mo- 
nient. If athing displeases they are prone to avoid 





it. If home is the place where faces and words are 
harsh, and faultfinding is ever in the ascendant, they 
will spend as many hours as possible elsewhere. Let 
every father and mother, then, try to be happy. Let 
them look happy. Let them talk to their children, 
especially the little ones, in such a way as to make 
them happy. 


Domestic LirE.—The banes of domestic life are 
littleness, falsity, vulgarity, harshness, scolding, vo- 
ciferation, an incessant issuing of superfluous prohibi- 
tions and orders, which are regarded as impertinent 
interferences with the general liberty and repose, and 
are provocative of rankling or exploding resentments. 
The blessed antidotes that sweeten and enrich do- 
mestic life are refinement, high aims, great interests, 
soft voices, quiet and gentle manners, magnanimous 
tempers, forbearance from all unnecessary commands 
or dictation, and generous allowances of mutual free- 
dom. Love makes obedience lighter than liberty. 
Man wears a noble allegiance, not as a collar, but as 
a garland. The graces are never so lovely as when 
seen waiting on the Virtues; and, where they thus 
dwell together, they make a heavenly home.—Friend- 
ships of Women. 


TEsT QUESTIONS.—Amusements may be accurately 
tested by a few simple questions. 

Are they costly? Young people should be thrifty— 
saving up something for a good start. Amusements 
that use up what should be savings are evil. 

Are they refreshing ? The amusement that makes 
you less able to go on with your work is badly chosen. 

Are they healthful? If, after any party, play, or 
dance, you have a headache, backache, cold, or a 
restless appetite—the amusement was evil. Avoid it. 

Are they pure? Purity is a matter of thought 
quite as much as of act. To the pure all things are 
pure. But, alas! few of us men are pure. And 
plays that are innocent as the frolic of lambs become 
to some persons stimulants of evil and unspeakable 
thoughts. Beware of those plays. 

Are they well earned? Except a man work, neither 
shall he ‘play. All plays and all dances are wicked 
for a lazy, idle man. Only the industrious can safely 
amuse themselves in any way.—ev. 7: K. Beecher. 


BETTER NOT HEAR It.—Says a discreet observer : 
It is not worth while to hear what your servants say 
when they are angry; what your children say when 
they slam the door ; what a beggar says whose peti- 
tion you have rejected; what your neighbors say 
about your children ; what your rivals say about your 
business or dress. 


Vanity.—A man who is proud of his property 
will sometimes call himself poor, that you may soothe 
his fancy by contradicting him. A great beauty like- 
wise will pretend to believe that she makes an ordi- 
nary appearance, and, 

“In hopes of contradiction, oft will say, 
Methinks I look most horrible to-day,” 
The most effectual way to mortify such persons is to 
pretend to believe them, and to acknowledge there is 
some truth in their assertions. 
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fONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 


THE DaTA oF PsycHoLocy. By Herbert Spencer. 
8vo. Pp. 228. New York: D. Appleton & Co, 
Cincinnati: Robert Clarke & Co. 

When, in 1860, Herbert Spencer announced the 
prospectus of a new system of philosophy, most peo- 
ple looked upon it as chimerical, thinkers felt that it 
was presumptuous, and by philosophers themselves 
it was received with skepticism. But he has gone on 
steadily with his work, in the very first volume lifting 
his purpose far above the regions of chimera, and 
evincing in each succeeding volume an extent of 
learning and research, an acquaintance with all de- 
partments of science and human knowledge, and a 
genius and power of expression, that acquit him at 
once of the charge of presumption. Skepticism with 
regard to his purpose and ability to execute it dies 
away before his genius and success, and it is now 
universally conceded that he is destined to exert a 
powerful influence upon the thought of the age. No 
one will deny the greatness of the task which Mr. 
Spencer has undertaken, and it is obvious that only a 
mind of rare endowments could give promise of its 
successful achievement. That Mr. Spencer combines 
these qualities in an eminent degree, and is the man 
for his work, is no longer doubted by many of the 
most profound thinkers of the age. The presump- 
tions were immensely against him at starting, but 
now that a large portion of the system is completed, 
its author may justly rest his claims upon what has 
already been accomplished. 

The work before us carries Mr. Spencer’s system 
to its third fundamental division, and few who have 
studied the “ First Principles” and the “ Principles 
of Biology,” will fail to be impressed with the extra- 
ordinary originality of the author, his comprehensive 
grasp and encyclopzdical command of the facts and 
the results of modern physical science. Whatever 
view may be entertained of his system as a whole, 
the intelligent reader will heartily agree with the 
opinion expressed by Dr. M’Cosh, himself an adverse 
critic, that “his bold generalizations are always sug- 
gestive, and some may in the end be established as 
the profoundest laws of the knowable universe.” 

The work now published is the first installment of 
the new “ Principles of Psychology,” and is occupied 
with the data of the subject of which it gives a com- 
pleted view. It is an introductory account of the 
physical accompaniments of mind ; and consists of a 
compact and lucid statement of the nature, structure, 
and functions of the nervous system, together with 
the conditions essential to nervous action. The char- 
acter of the nervous force and the laws of nervous 
stimulation and discharge are also clearly elucidated. 
All students of mind are now agreed that it is no 
longer possible to treat this subject scientifically with- 
out taking into account the mechanism by which mind 





is manifested and conditioned, and they will here find 
a clear and compendious statement of so much of 
nervous physiology as is indispensable to the pursuit 
of mental inquiries. The views put forth are most 
interesting, but as it would be impossible to present 
them here, we will only call attention to the closing 
chapter on the scope of psychology, in which we ob- 
tain a decisive illustration of the antagonism of Spen- 
cer to Comte. It is well known that the French phi- 
losopher had a fanatical hatred of metaphysics, that 
he denied psychology a place in his hierarchy of the 
sciences, and sunk it into a mere branch of cerebral 
physiology. The Positive Philosophy was thus very 
naturally understood to be materialistic, and from this 
the further inference has been drawn that modern 
science, partaking of the “positive” spirit, is also 
materialistic in its tendencies. 

This salient doctrine of Comte Mr. Spencer utterly 
repudiates. He affirms not only that psychology is 
an independent science, but that it is absolutely more 
independent than any other science whatsoever. He 
even goes so far as to deny that nervous physiology 
is properly a part of psychology; it is indispensable 
to it as physics is practically indispensable to chemis- 
try, but it lies outside of it, while psychology is strictly 
coéxtensive with the phenomena of consciousness. 
Having considered the material data of the subject, 
he commences the chapter on Estho-physiology with 
the following remarks: ‘ Now, however, we turn to a 
totally distinct aspect of our subject. There lies be- 
fore us a class of facts absolutely without any percep- 
tible or conceivable community of nature with the 
facts that have occupied us ; the truths, of which the 
very elements are unknown to physical science. Ob- 
jective observation and analysis fail us ; and subjec- 
tive observation and analysis must supplement them.” 

Again he says, in the chapter on the scope of psy- 
chology: ‘ Not a few readers will be surprised by the 
assertion that none of the truths we have been con- 
templating are psychological truths. Since the anat- 
omy and physiology of the nervous system have 
occupied so much attention, and since it has been 
growing manifest that there is a fundamental connec- 
tion between nervous changes and physical states, 
there has arisen a confusion between the phenomena 
which underlie psychology and the phenomena of 
psychology itself. In reality, all the facts ascertained 
by those who have made nerve-structure and nerve- 
function their studies, are facts of a simpler order 
than. those rightly termed psychological ; though they 
are facts entering into the composition of psycholog- 
ical facts.” 

No unbiased reader can peruse this able analysis 
of the question without discovering that the Comtean 
doctrine that psychology is a mere branch of brain 
physics, must take its place among exploded errors. 
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He will see that Mr. Spencer accords to mind its in- 
dependent and sovereign scientific rights, and as 
Comte had succeeded in muddling the subject and 
arousing groundless prejudices with reference to the 
tendencies of scientific inquiry, the task which Mr. 
Spencer has here performed is of the greatest im- 
portance to the interests of advancing thought. 


LIVINGSTONE IN AFRICA: His Explorations and Mis- 
stonary Labors. By Rev. S. A. Fewett. With Illus- 
trations. 16mo. Pp. 301. Cincinnati: Hitchcock 
& Walden. New York: Carlton & Lanahan. 
This little volume is not designed to take the place 

of the larger works of Dr. Livingstone, nor is it 
merely a condensation of those works. It is written 
by the author, who gathers his materials from the 
larger narratives, but arranges and describes them in 
his own way. Its aim is simply to recite the mis- 
sionary travels of Dr. Livingstone between the years 
1840 and 1856 in smallei compass, and thus to bring 
the noble work of that eminent Christian philanthro- 
pist to the attention of a class of readers who, for 
various reasons, may pass by the larger volume. All 
the material facts and incidents essential to a just 
idea of the country, the habits and character of the 
people, and the hardships and toil of the great 
traveler, will be found here. The book is beautifully 
printed and bound, and largely illustrated. It is an 
instructive and interesting little volume, and. we com- 
mend it especially to young men and women. 


THE LIFE AND EPISTLES OF SAINT PAUL. By Rev. 
W. F. Conybeare, M. A., and Rev. F S. Howson, 
D. D., with a Preliminary Dissertation by Rev. 
Leonard Bacon, D. D. 8vo. Pp.917. Cincinnati: 
National Publishing Co. 

This is “The People’s Edition” of a great and 
valuable work, which has long been in the hands of 
scholars, and has elicited the highest commendation. 
It brings a very learned work within the wants and 
the means of the general reader. For this purpose 
nothing has been omitted that would have been avail- 
able for the popular reader, and the arrangement 
leaves the work in a state of completeness that will 
satisfy all ordinary wants. The purpose of the work 
is to give a living picture of St. Paul himself, and of 
the circumstances by which he was surrounded. Of 
course the chief sources of information are his own 
letters and the narrative of the Acts of the Apostles. 
These, therefore, are thoroughly and critically studied. 
But in order to present any thing like a living picture 
of St. Paul’s career, much more is necessary than a 
mere transcript of the Scriptural narrative. Every 
step of his course brings us into contact with some 
new phase of ancient life, unfamiliar to our modern 
experience, and upon which light must be thrown 
from other sources. For example, we must realize 
the position of a Jewish family in Tarsus, the educa- 
tion which a Hebrew boy would receive in the schools 
of his native city, and a Hebrew youth “at the feet 
of Gamaliel ;” we should be acquainted with the pro- 
fession for which he was to be prepared by his train- 
ing, and should be able to appreciate the station and 





duties of an expounder of the Law; we should have 
a clear view of the state of the Roman Empire at the 
time ; we should understand the political position of 
the Jews of the “ Dispersion ;” we should be “ hear- 
ers in their synagogues, we should be students of 
their Rabbinical theology ;” we must form to our- 
selves a living likeness of the things and of the men 
among which the apostle moved. All this and much 
more is furnished for us in this admirable volume. 
It calls up the life of a by-gone age, and resuscitates 
the figure of the past from its tomb. To aid in fill- 
ing out this picture the work is abundantly supplied 
with maps and illustrations, and it is printed in a 
large, clear type and substantially bound. The work 
itself needs no commendation; we only would make 
apparent to our readers the importance and value of 
possessing such a volume. 


LETTERS OF A SENTIMENTAL IDLER, from Greece, 
Turkey, Egypt, Nubia, and the Holy Land. By 
FHlarry Harewood Leech. 12mo. Pp. 463. $2.50. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. Cincinnati: Robt. 
Clarke & Co. 

With such “idling” as this we have no fault to 
find, and if all “idlers” could so travel, and so de- 
scribe their travels, we would say, commend us to 
such idleness. It is a very readable volume of letters 
descriptive of a tour through Greece and Turkey, 
through Egypt and up the Nile, and through the 
Holy Land. Written in the free-and-easy style of an 
idler, it touches some points, and illustrates some 
features of Oriental life, not often alluded to by more 
serious travelers and writers. P 


VIEWS FROM PLYMOUTH ROCK: A Sketch of the 
Early History of the Plymouth Colony. Designed 
for Young People. By Z. A. Mudge, Author of 
“The Christian Statesman,” “Forest Boy,” ete. Six 
Tlustrations. 16mo0. Pp. 451. New York: Carlton 
& Lanahan. Cincinnati: Hitchcock & Walden. 


Every American youth must, of course, read the 
story of the Plymouth Colony, and here is the oppor- 
tunity for the young people of to-day to read it in a 
truthful and attractive form. 


THE Day DAWN AND THE RAIN, and Other Sermons. 
By the Rev. Fohn Ker, Glasgow, Scotland. 12mo, 
Pp. 450. New York: Robert Carter & Bros. 

The author of these sermons was an eminent 
preacher of Scotland, and the volume of his discourses 
here furnished presents no ordinary collection of ser- 
mons. It is a reprint of the Edinburgh edition, of 
which the Edinburgh Daily Review thus speaks: 
“ Take it all in all, we do not know a volume of ser- 
mons superior to this in the language. Others may 
surpass them in some single feature of excellence, 
but in the manifold combination of merits they possess 
we could not name any that rank above them in the 
whole compass of our religious literature.” Of the 
author, the same journal says: “He displays great 
compass and exquisite balance of mental powers, all 
enriched by a high and varied culture. He is pos- 
sessed of a glowing imagination, a clear understand- 
ing, a sound judgment, and a warm heart—a logical 
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faculty singularly strong in its grasp, and an intense 
sympathy with the true, the beautiful, and the good.” 


THE WAVERLY Novets. By Sir Walter Scott, Bart. 
Jilustrated with Steel and Wood Engravings. 12mo. 
Double Columns. Pp. 804. $1.75. Mew York: D. 
Appleton & Co. Cincinnati: Robert Clarke & Co. 
This is another example of condensation and cheap- 

ness. Five of Scott’s Novels—‘* A Legend of Mont- 

rose,” “The Talisman,” “The Antiquary,” “Red 

Gauntlet,” and “ St. Ronan’s Well ”—are compressed 

into a single volume, of over eight hundred pages, 

and yet not larger than an ordinary duodecimo, 


FroM SEVENTEEN TO THIRTY: Zhe Town Life of a 
Youth from the Country: Its Trials, Temptations, 
and Advantages. Lessons from the History of Foseph. 
By T: Binney. 16mo0. Pp. 184. New York: For 
the Tract Society, by Carlton & Lanahan. 

This little book is the expansion of a lecture de- 
livered in Exeter Hall, in January, 1867, addressed 
to the members of the London Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association. Its title-page describes its charac- 
ter, and the note by the American editor gives the 
following excellent reasons for its republication in 
this country: “ Convinced that the young men of our 





American towns and cities stand in fully as much 
need of the warnings of this suggestive little volume, 
as those of England, I have recommended its publi- 


cation. Its paternal spirit, its chaste treatment of 
the temptations of young men to unchastity, its forci- 
ble appeals, its telling facts, and its golden counsels, 
can not be read without putting the young reader on 
his guard against the fascinations of those charmed 
circles from which few return who venture to cross 
their fatal lines.” 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


REPORTS.—Fiftieth Annual Report of the Mis- 
sionary Society of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 
Indiana Hospital for the Insane. Ohio Institution 
for the Education of the Deaf and Dumb. Central 
Ohio Lunatic Asylum. Surveys for a Railway to the 
Pacific. Policy of Extending Government Aid for 
Additional Railroads to the Pacific. 


Music.— Waiting for Thee. Reply to “ Belle Ma- 
hone.” Words by Charlie Howard. Music by C. 
T. Dondore. O! Sing the Song I love tome. Words 
by Charlie Howard. Music by C. T. Dondore. Ze 
Grapevine Swing. Words and Music by Frank 
Howard. These are published by W. W. Whitney, 
Toledo, Ohio. Zhe Dying Wife. Music by W. T. 
Porter. The words are the beautiful poem, “The 
Dying Wife,” published in our January number. It 
is published by Oliver Ditson & Co., Boston, and J, 
Church, jr., Cincinnati. 





FDITOR'S 


THE VoTE ON LAY REPRESENTATION.—By the 
time our present number shall reach our subscribers, 
the period will be at hand to prepare for taking 
the vote of the people on the vexed question of Lay 
Representation in the General Conference of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church. We therefore recur 
to the subject ; and first, for the benefit of our new 
readers, reproduce the plan submitted to the consid- 
eration of the people by the General Conference 
of 1868: 

Whereas, the General Conference of 1860 expressed its will- 
ingness to admit lay delegates to the General Conference when- 
ever the people should desire it; and, whereas, the General 
Conference of 1864 concurred in that action ; therefore, 

Resolved, That we also concur in the same, and recommend 
the following plan to the godly consideration of our ministers 
and people: 

Change the Discipline, page 45, Part II, chapter i, section 1, 
so that it shall read as follows : 

“Ones. Who shall compose the General Conference, and 
what are the regulations and powers belonging to it? 

“Ans. 1. The General Conference shall be composed of min- 
isterial and lay delegates. The ministerial delegates shall con- 
sist of one member for every thirty members of each Annual 
Conference, to be appointed either by seniority or choice, at the 
direction of such Annual Conference, yet so that such repre- 
sentatives shall have traveled at least four full calendar years 
from the time that they were received on trial by an Annual 
Conference, and are in full connection at the time of holding the 





Conference. 


J ABLE. 


“The lay delegates shall consist of two laymen for each An- 
nual Conference, except such Conferences as have but one min- 
isterial delegate, which Conferences shall be entitled to one lay 
delegate. 

“The lay delegates shal] be chosen by an electoral conference 
of laymen, which shall assemble for the purpose on the third 
day of the session of the Annual Conference at the place of its 
meeting, at its session immediately preceding the General Con- 
ference. The electoral conference shall be composed of one 
layman from each circuit or station within the bounds of the 
Annual Conference, and on assembling the electoral conference 
shall organize by electing a chairman and secretary of their own 
number, such layman to be chosen by the last quarterly confer- 
ence preceding the time of its assembling. Provided, that no 
layman shall be chosen a delegate either to the electoral confer- 
ence or to the General Conference who shall be under twenty- 
five years of age, or who shall not have been a member of the 
Church in full connection for the five consecutive years pre- 
ceding the elections.”’ 

After answer 3, page 46, as follows: 

“ Ans. 3. At all times when the General Conference is met 
it shall take two-thirds of the whole number of ministers and 
lay delegates to form a quorum for transacting business. The 
ministers and lay delegates shall sit and deliberate together as 
one body, but they shall vote separately whenever such separate 
vote shall be demanded by one-third of either order, and in 
such cases the concurrent vote of both bodies shall be necessary 
to complete an action.” 

Resolved, That during the month of June, 1869, on any day 
except the Sabbath, the time to be appointed by the pastor and 
two laymen appointed by the quarterly conference, as hereafter 
provided, there shall be held a general election in the several 
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places of worship of the Methodist Episcopal Church, at which 
all members in full connection, and not less than twenty-one 
years of age, shall be invited to vote by ballot “for lay delega- 
tion,” or “against lay delegation" 

‘The election shall be held under the direction of the preacher 
in charge and two laymen, appointed for the purpose by the 
quarterly conference, who shall see that due notice is given 
thereof for at least twenty days before the election, and who 
shall superintend all the details of the election. 

‘They shall report the result within ten days after the election 
to the presiding elder of the district, who shall report the same 
to the bishop presiding at the ensuing Annual Conference, to be 
entered upon the Conference journals. 

It shall be the duty of the Bishops presiding at the several 
Annual Conferences, at their first sessions after the above 
elections, to lay before those bodies the following proposed 
amendments to the second restrictive rule; namely, at the end 
of line third, after the word “one,”’ insert the word “ ministerial,” 
(page 48 of the Discipline,) and after the word “forty-five,” 
line seven, same page, add the words, “not more than two lay 
delegates for any Annual Conference,” and to report the result 
to the next General Conference as amended, so that as amended 
it shall read: 

“They shall not allow of more than one ministerial representa- 
tive for every fourteen members of the Annual Conference, nor 
allow of a less number than one for every forty-five, nor more 
than two delegates for any Annual Conference.” 

Resolved, That should a majority of the votes cast by the 
people be in favor of lay delegation, and should three-fourths 
of all the members of the Annual Conferences present and 
voting thereupon, vote in favor of the above proposed change in 
the constitution of the Church, then the General Conference 
meeting in 1872, by the requisite two-thirds vote, can complete 
the change, and lay delegates previously elected may then be 
admitted. 

1. This action of the General Conference provides, 
then, for submitting the naked question of “for lay 
delegation,” or “ against lay delegation,” to a vote of 
the adult membership of the Church, male and female, 
during the month of June, 1869, on any day except 
the Sabbath. The pastor and two laymen properly 
appointed by the quarterly conference are to prepare 
for and direct this election, giving notice of time and 
place at least twenty days before the election. Presiding 
elders and pastors should, therefore, direct early at- 
tention to the matter, in order to bring the question 
of arrangement previously before the quarterly con- 
ference, and to secure the appointment of the two 
laymen. 

2. The women of the Church are to participate in 
this election. Whatever view we may take of the 
good policy or of the designs of the movers of this 
feature, as it is part of the plan it should be faithfully 
and impartially carried out. It was greatly to be de- 
sired that the submission of this question for a sec- 
ond time to a vote of the Church, should be kept free 
from every possible embarrassment, so as to exclude 
every possible objection that might be made against 
the result. No one can look upon it otherwise than 
as merely just and fair, that the women of the Church 
should express their desires in this matter, especially 
as the whole movement of the General Conference 
revolves around the central principle—“ whenever the 
people desire it.” Yet the novelty of female suffrage 
may embarrass the question, unless the women of the 
Church will promptly accept this responsibility and 
fully meet it. Let the women vote, and let the pas- 
tors urge upon them the importance and duty of ex- 
pressing their wish on this question. For the sake 





of knowing the exact mind of the Church when these 
returns shall be summed up, we wish it were possible 
to express the vote of the men and of the women 
separately in the returns. 

3- The people should understand distinctly the 
meaning and importance of this election. Its main 
object is undoubtedly to secure an expression of the 
desires of the members of the Church on this long- 
agitated question. Do the people desire it? is the 
question now submitted to them. A certain plan is 
laid before them for their consideration, indicating a 
process by which lay representation may be inaugu- 
rated, by which lay delegates may even be introduced 
into the General Conference of 1872, but it is not 
this plan that is submitted to vote, but the simple 
question, “lay delegation” or “no lay delegation.” 
The plan is not a finality; it may be modified from 
time to time to adapt it more and more efficiently to 
the economy of our Church. Some objectionable 
features in the flan, if there be any, should not deter 
from voting for this thing, if the voter is “for lay 
delegation.” 

4. What influence will the vote of the people have 
on the question? We believe it will well-nigh de- 
termine the question. The vote will not be authori- 
tative, but it will be powerfully advisory. The Gen- 
eral Conference and most of the Annual Conferences 
have repeatedly expressed “a willingness to admit 
lay delegates to the General Conference whenever the 
people should desire it,” and now ask the question, 
do the people desire it? If the people, a good, full 
vote of the people, next June, shall say, Yes, there is 
but little doubt that the Annual Conferences will vote 
to make the proposed alterations in the»Discipline, 
and the General Conference of 1872, by a constitu- 
tional vote, will complete the change; and the lay del- 
egates previously elected will then be admitted. If 
the people vote against it, or if but a small and insig- 
nificant fraction of the membership vote on the ques- 
tion, lay representation will fail, or at least will be so 
far embarrassed as to make the issue exceedingly 
doubtful in the Annual Conferences ; and if three- 
fourths of all the members of the Annual Confer- 
ences present and voting upon it should fail to vote 
in favor of the proposed changes, the General Con- 
ference would be powerless. It is the people’s ques- 
tion, let them fully and decisively express their wishes 
next June. Let the whole adult Church vote. If 
opposed to it, come up and vote against it; staying 
away from the election will not necessarily defeat it, 
but will only serve to embarrass the subsequent ac- 
tion of the Annual and General Conferences. If in 
favor of it, vote for it, and even if indifferent to it, 
discharge the duty you owe to the Church by settling 
the question in your own mind, and expressing your 
wish at the polls. Remember, the sum and substance 
of the action of the General Conference was to se- 
cure an expression from the membership of the 
Church. Let pastors and people see to it that the 
Church gives this expression next June. 


PRooF-READING.—There are a good many people 
who think proof-reading one of the easiest things in 
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the world, and who get very impatient with editors 
and printers over mistakes in their articles. Some 
of these mistakes are due to the writers themselves, 
it being impossible for the printers to decipher the 
manuscript. But we concede that many of them are 
the results of the difficulties of proof-reading. A 
writer in the Galaxy gives some interesting instances 
of typographical errors. He mentions one edition of 
the Bible which contained 6,000 mistakes, He gives 
the following examples of the difficulties in the way 
of getting out a perfect book. Some professors of 
the University of Edinburgh resolved to publish a 
book which should be a model of typographical accu- 
racy. Six proof-readers were employed, and after it 
was thought to be perfect, the sheets were pasted up 
in the hall of the University, and a reward of two 
hundred and fifty dollars was offered for every mis- 
take that should be discovered. When the book was 
printed it was found that it contained several errors, 
one being in the title-page, another in the first line in 
the first chapter.. The only books that are believed 
to be entirely free from errors are an Oxford edition 
of the Bible, a London and Leipsic Horace, and an 
American reprint of Dante. 


A ScHooL In GERMANY.—Some American par- 
ents, and especially some parents of German nativity 
who have sought a home in our country, desire to 
educate their sons in Europe. We sometimes are 
asked for information with regard to first-class schools 
in Germany. We are now prepared to recommend 
the Classical, Mathematical, and Commercial School 
of Professor J. G. Pfleiderer, at Kronthal, near Stutt- 
gart, Wurtemberg, as one of the very best of Ger- 
man schools for young gentlemen. It is an evangel- 
ical Christian school ; the building is large and com- 
modious, and surrounded by a play-ground of fifteen 
acres, beautifully arranged, in the center of which is 
a large lake for boating and skating. The institution 
is under the supervision of the Royal Council of Ed- 
ucation of Wurtemberg, and is inspected periodically 
by a royal commissioner. 

The education given in this institution is based on 
the Word of God, on sound evangelical principles, 
and is carried on faithfully, gently, and affectionately, 
by the principal and nine assistant tutors. Religious 
instruction is given daily. The observance of the 
Lord’s Day is similar to that in the United States. 
The aim of the Principal is, as far as possible, to 
manage the institution on the plan of a well-regulated 
Christian family, and the pupils are, both when at 
work and at play, under the constant superintendence 
of himself or one or more of the tutors. The course 
of studies comprises all subjects requisite for a solid 
classical, scientific, or commercial education, and the 
speaking of the German and French languages in the 
house is enforced as far as practicable. The terms 
for education, board, lodging, and washing are from 
$200 to $300 per annum in gold. 


SUNDAY IN FRANCE.—Abbe Mullois, chaplain to 
the Empress of France, in a recent discourse on the 
Sunday question, observed that the neglect of rest on 
the Sabbath day, according to the commandment, 





brought on premature old age, and added these sug- 
gestive thoughts: “Who in these days of money- 
seeking cares for the old? Who would employ weak 
arms, when young and strong ones are demanding 
their turn? Old age at fifty was one of the features 
of the day, one ever recurring to his notice in his 
intercourse with the poor. Public and private chari- 
ties were insufficient to keep from want the thousands 
who are on the ground and could no longer find em- 
ployment.” 

Thus, the experiment of a godless holiday Sunday, 
instead of a restful, refreshing, holy Sabbath day, 
proves a confessed failure. The human constitution 
was not framed for perpetual exertion or dissipation. 
If not wound up weekly, it runs down and wears out. 
“Old age at fifty is one of the features of the day,” 
says Eugenie’s chaplain. What a feature! Whata 
commentary on the homeless, Sabbathless, godless 
life of Paris and of France! What a lesson of warn- 
ing for Sabbath-keeping nations ! 

We have known that the Catholic dignitaries of 
France were alarmed at the tendencies of the pre- 
vailing anti-Sunday régime, and trust it may not be 
too late to stay its fearful power. All the bishops 
have sent out pastorals on the subject, and societies 
for the better observance of Sunday have been formed 
in most of the towns. The only paper in the world 
especially devoted to the Sunday question, 7’ Odser- 
vateur du Dimanche, is published at Paris. But 
whether the Sabbath can ever be restored to its just 
position, so long as equal or superior authority is 
given to festivals of mere human appointment, may 
well be doubted. One thing is certain, the temporal 
and eternal interests of men and nations are identi- 
fied with the Christian Sabbath. It was “made for 
man ;” the man who neglects or despises it unmakes 
himself. The experiment proves that it was made 
for nations also, and its neglect is soon felt by so- 
ciety itself. 


Work.—It has been written, “ An endless signifi- 
cance lies in work ;” a man perfects himself by work- 
ing. Foul jungles are cleared away; fair seeds rise 
instead, and stately cities, and withal the man himself 
first ceases to be a jungle and a foul, unwholesome 
desert thereby. Consider how in the meanest sort 
of labor, the whole soul of man is composed into a 
kind of real harmony, the instant he sets himself to 
work! Doubt, desire, sorrow, remorse, indignation, 
despair itself—all these lie beleaguering the poor soul 
of the poor day-worker, as of every man—but he 
bends himself with free valor against his task, and all 
these are stilled, all these shrink murmuring far off 
into their caves. The man is now a man. The 
blessed glow of labor is in him—is as a purifying 
fire, wherein all poison is burned up, and of sour 
smoke itself there is made bright, blessed flame. 
Work on, then, in faith and hope. Cast forth thy 
act, thy word, into the ever-living, ever-working uni- 
verse: it is a seed-grain that can not die; unnoticed 
to-day, it will be found flourishing as a banyan grove, 
perhaps, alas, as a hemlock forest, after a thousand 
years. So writes Carlyle. 
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